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MEHUL 



ET KB fiumiffilaie JuvaHî, 

Virgile, Enéide, 



^ Des circoQstaûces auxquelles j'ai des grâces à 
^ rendre, puisque je leur ai dû les nioiiicnts les meil- 
leurs d'une loDgue vie soumise à plus d'une épreuve 
pénible; plus encore peut-être que ces circons- 
tances, le bénéfice d'une organisation qui , dés ma 
première eniaace» a fait de moi i èUe le plus sen- 
sible aux prestiges de l'art musical : tels sont les 
mobiles qui me poussent aujourd iiui à rendre un 
dernier hommage à ccL art enchanteur, et à re- 
prendre une plume déposée depuis longtemps, 
mais qui n exprime jamais que les conviciions les 
plus sincères. 
On ne saurait le méconnaître : en ce i^oment, et 
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2 MËUUL. 

môme depuis plusieurs années, il se produit en 
Europe, surloul ca France, un mouvement re; 
marquable en faveur de la musique. Simple ama- 
teur, mais amateur passion qé, je n*ai pu recon- 
naître ce mouveineot sans désira de m*y associer, 
dans la mesure, très-bornée, de mes connaissan- 

* 

ces, mais très*-ëtendue, de mon enthousiasme. 
Sans eiamiuer ici la question, sur laquelle anciens 
eL moderaes ae toaiberont jamais d'accord, de sa- 
voir si, aujourd'hui, l'art de la composition drama-; 
tico-lyrique est en progrès ou en décadence, je 
signalerai ce fait que les dernières années ont vu 
se produire au jour des travaux multipliés et d'un 
haut intérêt, sbit comme étude et analyse théori- 
que des chefs-d'œuvre de la scène du chant , soit 
comme étude historique et critique des principaux 
faits dont se compose la biographie de ces grands 
maîtres. 

' Mozart a déjà fréquemment été Tobjet d'études 
et de poblications à ia fois scientifiques et biogra- 
phiques. Rossini, peut-être son j^us digne émule, 
a obtenu le même honneur, et Gluclc, leur immor- 
tel devaacier, vient de voir son nom et sa gloire 
rajeunis par un admirable travail de M. le premier 
président Troplong , président du Sénat; travail , 
qui a passé des pages de la A^vtie cm\m,'gw'aiw 
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daos les cc^Does da MawUêurt où, le 3 jdn¥ieri 
on a pa voir arec quelle sûreté de goût, avec 
quelle puissance d'éraditioB, atec quelle justesse 
ci analyse et quelle grâce de détails, uae nature 
d'éKte sait allier te cilte et la pratique des sorti 
qui font le charme de la vie, aux lumières qui 
président à la eonaerratioii des lots et à la défensé 
de la société* 

81 aacune autre contrée de TBarope ne saurait 
disputer à la France le prix iu poème dmmaliqaé^ 
mus devons reconnaître la supériorité de l'Italie 
et eeile de TAlleiDagne da»» tous les genres ie 
composition dont la musique forme la base. 
pendant, telle est notre aptitude pour Tétude et 
pour la piatique de tous les arts, telle est )a per** 
fcction de iwtre intelligence et l'excellence de notre 
goât^ qu'il faut, je erois, mettre sur le compte de 
circoqstances purement accidentelles le laible de«* 
gré diulériorité qui sépare Técole française musi- 
cale de l'école de Cimarosa et de Aossini cb^ nos 
TOîsins du sud, de celle de Mozart et de Beefho» 
wen chez nos voîtins de Test et du nord. ] 

Le premier, Rameau, au milieu du siècle der- 
nier, introduisit sAf la seëne de TOpéra la fraie 
musique diamatique qui remplaça, pendant près 
d'un demi^-siëcle, Tinsipide mélopée de Lulli et de 
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4 MËHUL. 

ses premiers successeurs. En i75S, J.-J. Rousseau 
fit révolutioD dans la musique française par le pe* 

lilacte ilu Devin du village, de nos jours baimi de 

la seëue» à la suite d'une insulte aussi stupide que 
brulaie. Après Rousseau, ^n vil successivement 
PhUidor, Gossec , Monsigny el enfin Grétry appor* 
ter au drame lyrique et à la comédie à ariettes de 
nouveaux moyens de succès et des perfectionne- 
ments qui avaient déjà élevé Tart à an haut degré 
de splendeur, lorsque, vingt-citiq ans avant la fin 
du siècle demiefi la rivalité de Gluck et de Piccini, 
en mettant aux prises sur la scène de notre Opéra 
les deux grandes écoles allemande et italienne, oc«- 
casionna cette lutte si mémorable dont le passé 
n'avait point offert d'exemple, mais qui devait si 
largement tourner au profit de Tavenir* 

Oui, je n'hésile point à le dire, c'est à la guerre 
des Gluckisles et des Piccinistes, aux idées qu'elle 
remua, aux systèmes qu'elle ût éclore, aux exem- 
ples qu'elle offrit, en un mot, à rémolation enthou* 
siaste qu elle excita de tous côtés, qu'il faut rap- 
porter l'amour des Français pour la grande musique 
du théâtre, et l'origine réelle de notre école fran- 
çaise du drame lyrique. Ceci est une vérité de sen- 
timent; mais pour rétablir sur les faits, je n'aurais 
que rembarras du choix. 
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MÉHUL. \ 

Eh bien, je ne balance pas à l'affirmer : le nom 
de Méhul offre la plus complète expression de ce 
grand mouvement artistique et de l'éoolc, à jamais 
célèbre, à laquelle il donna naissance. L'âge de 
Méhul, la date de ses débuts, le nombre et réclat 
de ses succès placent incontestablement ce maître 
à la téie de cette brillante pléiade de compositeurs 
français, dans laquelle marchent à ses côtés, et 
plus ou moins près de lui, Lesueur, Berton, fioiel- 
dieu, Hérold, Catel, Kreutzer, Nicole, Isoard, et, en- 
fin, H. Auber. J'ai placé ici le nom de Nicolo, parce 
que, quoique né à Malte, complètement iocounu 
en France A son arrivée, il y a remporté au théâtre 
une longue suite de succès qui ont fait de lui le 
plus digne héritier du charmant Dalayrac. 

Héhul vint au jour le 2k juin 1763, à Givei, pe- 
iilc viiie de la Flandre Irançaise, où son père exer- 
çait les fonctions de garde du génie. Enfant pré- 
coce, sinon déjà enlaut sublime, dès Fàge de dix 
ans il touchait Torgue au couvent des Récollets, 
et, pour Teutendre, la foule désertait l'office pa- 
roissial. Bientôt appelé à la célèbre abbaye de la 
Valdieu, située dans la forêt des Ardennes, il y 
fortifia tellement son talent et accrut sa réputation, 
que, lorsqu'il eut atteint l'âge de quinze ans, un 
riche protecteur, enthousiaste des ai ts, se chaigea 
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08 poiurvoir i Paris aux frais de son éducatton 

musicale eL d'assurer son afeair. 

II arriva à Paris en 177S : l'année suivante eut 
jUeuia première représeoiatioa d'lpk4gi$m m Tau* 
ride, ce chei-d œuvre imaiorlel de Gluck. Ou a 
jneonlé à cette oeeasion un iiaii qui aiuail ea lieu 
entre le maître et l'élève encore incoiiuu. Je ne 
iredirai point ici cette anecdote, à laqaelle j'ai 
d'excellentes raisons pour ne pas croirey et que» 
plus tai^, on a mise sur le compte de Boieldieu (i) ; 
mia je dirai qu'en effet Uéhuleut accès auprès de 
Ciiuck qui, Irappé de ses dispositious, lui accorda 
libéralement d'exceUentâ» conseils, dont on sait 
comment Uébui sut profiter par la suite. Plusieui^ 
essais, tous dans le genre du grand opéra, furent 
Je produit de ces rapports, trop tôt interrompus, 
par ledépart de Gluck, qui quitta en 1780 la France, 
où il ne revint que pour y taire , en 1787, une 
courte appaiitioii , à l'époque de la l'eprésenlatioii 
^Dêmaidês, opéra dont la musique , ébauchée 
paiç Gluck , lut terminée avec le plus grand suc€;è& 
plirSalieri. 

2>uus Tautorité du patronage de Gluck , un ^ 
dat opéras mis en musique par Méhui , Cora , 

(i) ïoir la mÀê Â. . . 
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afak été reçu à rAcadémie royale; aaia fii-à- 

^ns lie rivalités comoie celles de Piœiiii» Sacctûai 
et Salieri, à quoi pouvait prëteodrenii jeiim bomme 
ite vingt aos» lum certes dé{KMirvu taleut, mais 
déaué de toute protection à la cour, et trop fier, 
comme trop loyal, pour cbercber à s*eo pcooiirer 
par riotrigue? Méliul vit donc qu'il fallait attendrie, 
iot il atteûdit 

Kaiiû, en il ûi représenter à rOpéra-Go<^ 
inique de la rae Fa vart un drame lyrique -en trois 
actes, Euphrosine et Comdm^ an h %r«M» wnigif 
dont Hoffmann avait cuuiposé les paroles. Ce dé- 
but fat un triompiie, et, du premier bood» le jeune 
auteur s'éleva à i apogée du succès, et, depuis, il 
n'est guère allé plus loin. Ou reconnut dans cet ou- 
vrage d'un auteur de vingt-huit ans une laciure 
magistrale. î/ouverture est de la plus grande ri- 
chesse d'iiarmonie; le sujet delà pièce, qui réunit 
les situatious et les caractères le plus iortement 
contrastés , prétait aux effets les plus pathétiques, 
comme à ceux qui se rapprocliaient avec bonheur 
du genre de la comédie. Tel est le quatuor de Tin- 
troduetion, Tair du docteur, celui de la vieille; le 
pvMttier final, où tontes les passions sont en jeu, 
remplit le public d'étonnement et d'admiration; 
mais, au second acte, ces sentiments lureut portés 
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jusqa^à renthoosiasiiie le plus exalté par le duo, 
aujourd'hui encore appelé le duo de la Jalousie^ 
morceau unique au théâtre. 

Dans ce duo prodigieux où Méhul a porléjusqu^au 
plus sublime délire l'expression des sentiments qui 
remplissent Fàme des deux interlocuteurs, il a 
donné toute la mélodie à l'accompagnement, en ne 
laissant à ta voix qu'une sorte de basse sourde et 
menaçante que viennent, de temps à autre, do« 
miner des cris féroces, des interjections infcraales 
qui traduisent ces paroles : 

LA COMTSSSB D*ABtBS. 

Gardez^vous de la jaiousi-» ; 
Redoutez son affreuii transport. 

Ce monstre empoisonne la vie, 
Et finit par donner la mort. 

CURAUIN. 

.le no [uns dc|j;uiser ma rage ; 
Je la scns'croitre et, redoubler*... 
Ah I 6'il est vrai que Ton m*oulrage, 
Leur sang, tout leur sang va couler ! 

Après cette préparation, vient Pensemble formi*- 
dable» où, à côté de Coradin éperdu de rage et de 

jalousie, et b écriant : 
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Faible rival !... |)erûde femme, 
Je saorai bien vous séparer ! 

la comtesse muiuiuie, en des accents dignes de 
Tisipbone : ^ 

Ingrat, ingrat , j'ai i^oufllé dans ton âme 
Un poison dont le feu ne s'éleial qu<i lu mort!... 

Alors, dans ce conflit de passion et de fureurs, tan* 
dis que les violons exécutent des traits dont la ra* 
pidité et l^eniportement, rolcvés par les plus ter- 
ribles effets des instruments de cuivre, semblent 
faire voler tous les bruits de la tempête, les langues 
de feu de la fondre, d'autres masses harmoniques 
font entendre les sililements aigus des serpents qui 
vibrent et se tordent, en dardant de tous côtés 
leurs poisons. 

Enfin, vient le dernier effet, dont Grétry a dit 
avec autant de justesse que d'énergie bienveil- 
lante ; a L'explosion qui est à la fin semble ouvrir 
« le crftne des spectateurs, avec la voûte du théà-> 
a tre. Dans ce chef-d'œuvre, Mébul est Gluck à 
a trente ans (1). » Qu'ajouter à ces paroles de 
rauteur de Zémire et Azor, de Richard Cœur^de^- 
Lion, et de Raoul Barbe-bleue ? 

[\) Bnaiê sur la mutiquê, tome ll| page 59. 
1. 
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Hofimann fut le premier et le constant par- 
tenaire deMébul, et il n'eut guère moins d'influence 
comme poftte que l'autre comme miuBiclen, sur lè 
succès d'Euphrosine. JMous les retrouverons main* 
tes fois ensemble dans les plus heureuses condi* 
lions. La nature de ces deux talents présentait 
plus d'une analogie; roriginalilé, la force, et une 
verte «ttMi «boudante qae apiritiidilei se renceo*'* 
traient chez l'un et che^ 1 auUe. Mais Hoffmann, . 
qui ne manquait |aiaaiii d'esprit, perdait quelque* 
fùiê la conscience du goût et ne restait pas toujoura 
fidèle aux lois de la bienséance. Son style alors se 
recaeiitait des eapriees 4e sa pensée, tandis que 
celui de Mébul était toujoui^s de la plus exquise 
distinction, quelquefois pourtant aveo un soin qui 
accusait trop le travail, dans le dessein de paraître 
toujours neul Ce même désir l'amenait aussi à 
introduire des contrastes trop beurlés et qui nui* 
salent à Tunilé de la couleur, ainsi qu'à Thermonie 
de l'ensemble. Mais je ne saurais trop me bâter de 
dire que ces défectuosités sont extrêmement rares, 
et que l'œuvre entière de Mébul n'en offre peut- 
êtie pas plus d'exemples que celle de Uiuck qu il a 
suivi de si près. Pour dernière observation criti<* 
que, je dirai que, dans quelques-uns de ses pre- 
miers ouvrages, il a peut-être trop recouru au 
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mélodrame, c*est-à-dire à l'emploi des aceompa* 
goements, prar le diaiogoe récité. 

Le grand succès d*Euphrosim mit eu vogue ie 
tàimi 4e M Aul, et la feprésMtatiM de cette pièee 
fut proiBpteiDeiit sUWfe de celle de Cora qm^ reçm 
depuis plus de dix ans à l'Op^, f parut enfio att 
Biois de février 1701. Ce fut une espèce de pae en 
arrière : la pièce ne réussit que très-peu, et il n*y 
a pas * 8*6D étomier, si l'on considère que c'était 
lè premier ouvrage de Tauteur, et que i éclat de 
son débat a?att donné te droit d'allmdre de Ini va 
nouveau dief*d'œuvre. Je n*ai pu découvrir dans 
anenae chroniqiK da temps le nom de Faatenr da 
poëmede Cora. 

Le troisième essai de Méhul surpassa la fortune 
du premier. En SiraUmioej Hoffmann mit à sa dis* 
position uu petit drame lyriqûe en un acte, vrai 
type de grâce «t de délicatesse, élégie passionnée; 
oà r amour ie plus exalté parle uo langage aussi, 
chaste que tendre, où les combats de ramoor et 
du devoir agitent le cmur d'un roi, d'an fils, rivai 
de éton père, d'une maîtresse, prouiise à Fun, 
éprise de l'autre, et dont un hc^ireaz stratagème 
de l'amitié assure le bonheur, en galant la géné- 
rosité du père à la rési^ation du fils. Voilà tont 
l'ouvrage ; et, sur un thème aussi si(nple, Méhul a 
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fait le chef-d'œuvre des chefs-d'œuvre, une parti- 

. tioQ où Ton ne compte, à bicD dire, que quatre 
môrceaux, cinq y compris l'ouverture et rintro* 
ductioQ. Ajoutez deux airs admirables et un mor<> 
ceau d'ensemble colossal et au-dessus duquel il 
n'y a rien dans tout le répertoire lyrique de la 
scène. J'attends avec toute confiance que Ton 
vienne me démentir sur ce points et je dirai que, 
seuls peut-être, Orphée et Œdipe à Colonne ollrent, 
dans des dimensions à peu près aussi modestes, 
les moddes d'une aussi désespérante perfection. 

Ici, je ne puis me défendre de hasarder une 
observation, a L'art, dit-on, est toujours en pro* 
a grès, et depuis le comuieuceuieiUdu siècle, il eu 
a a fàit d'immenses. » Dieu me garde de mécon* 
naître les progrès et de nier les succès dont le 
siècle a été témoin! l'école d'Italie, surtout, nous 
en a offert les plus illustres exemples, et, sans que 
j'aie à citer le nom d'aucun homme ou le titre 
d'aucun ouvrée, ils sont présents k la pensée de 
tout le monde ; qu ou me permette cependant de 
recourir à un certain moyen d'appréciation sur le 
système en général. Des trois oumges que j'ai ci- 
tés, un, Orphée, a trois personnages : les deux 
autres, Œdipe et SlrcUonice, eu ont chacun quati'e; 
auçun ne comporte beauco^up d'appareil ni d'éclat 
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de mise en scène Eh bien, croit-on qu'aujour- 
d'hui, avec des moyens ^aux, il fût possible d'ob- 
tenir des succès d'aussi bon aloi et d'une aussi ^ 
longoe durée que oeox d'Orphée, A'ÛEdipe et de 
Straionicc (1)? 

Le grand succès de StraUmice avait eu lieu au 
commenceiDcnt de 1792. A la même époque, Mébul * 
fit recevoir au grand Opéra Adrien, dont Hofimann 
avait fait les paroles. Cette pièce eut la plus étrauge 
dcstiuée, deslioce qui ne fut pas saus influence 
sur celle des deux auteurs. Ni Hoffmann ni Méhul 
ne jouèrent jamais le rôle d hoaiuies politiques; 
mais le premier, doué d'infiniment d'esprit et d'une 
inflexibilité de caractère à toute épreuve, au lieu 
de donner aucun gage à la Révolution qui s'avan* 
çait plus menaçante de jour en jour, ne lui fit ja-^ 
mais les moindres concessions. Adrien n'était rien 
moins que ce qu'il fallait à la veille du 10 aodtt. 
On savait que le héi'os devait y paraître sur un 
char tratné par quatre chevaux blancs, dressés par 
récuyer Franconi; sujet d'attente et d'impatience 
pour la curiosité du public, mais sujet de scan- 
dale ou plutôt d'indignation parmi les hommes 
tout-puissants qui se disposaient à faire feu sur la 

(I) Voir la note ^. 
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OKmarcliie. On seot bien surloui qu aprèë k 10 
août le char d'Adrien entra sous la remise. 11 n'en 
Ctevait sortir qu'en dios les demlm jours 
du directoire- 
Ce fut avec Amault, jusqu'alors raonardiisie 
trèS'proûoncé et qui ie redevint sous Vempite^ que 
MéhttI, en 1793, mît en scène à ropéra HùruHue 
Codés, sujet républicain. L'ouvrage n'était qu'en 
un acte et fit peu de sensation; maïs lié avec 
IL-i. Cbéaier, Méhui obtint an succès très4^ 
dans leChani du d^par^, le seul de tous les hymnes 
enflpités par la M?olatk>n qui «il pu se soutenir 
à côté de la MarmUaise et presque à sa hauteur. 
Méliul mit encore en musique Chant dêisteMre, 
k ChatU du retour et les chœurs de la tragédie de' 
Timuleuu, par Chénier. 

. Dan8lesannéesnéfastesdei7OSetl794»l6/0Kfie 

s^ge et le Vieux fou, boullonnerie sans gaieté 
d'ii<rfrmann, mats où Ton applandiseait avec trans- 
port un air cbarmant chanté par Soiié; Phrosine et 
MiUdore , sont les seules traces du passage de Méfaul > 
sur la scène lyrique. Lie. sujet dei^/iro^tnc; etMéUdore 
est, sous d'autres noms, celui de Héroet Léandre,' 
eC Amauit avait fait ressortir jusqu'au dégoût l'in-» 
convenance d'un pareil sujet, en y ajoutant encore 
le scandale de l'amour d'un frère pour sa sœur. 
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GeB taches durent (aire proscrire à la scène qd 

ouvrage que de nombreuses beautés musicales au-* 
raient dû y maintenir; mais on sait que la prude- 
rie FéYolQUoDnaire n'entendait pas raison en fait 
de mœurs. 

fSxkûUy lorsque vint, après le 9 thermidor, te pre- 
mier apaisement de la tourmente; lorsque la so- 
eillé; échappée à la destruelion, put en Tenir à 
compter ses plaies et à essayer de les cicatriser, 
elle appela presque Lout d'abord les beaux-arts à 
son secours, et le mois d'août 1795 vit l'organisa- 
tion du Conservatoire national de musique, dont le 
premier direeteor fut ie respectable Barrette, mort 
tout récemment, et qui, sous divers cbeis et sous 
divers régimes , dirigea pendant pins de soixante 
ans avec éclat, en France, les destinées de l'art mu- 
sical. Dès Torigine du Conservatoire, Mélmi y fut 
attaché comme l'on des trois inspecteurs généraux 
de l'enseignement. 11 lit aussi partie de l'Institut 
nationat dès l'époque de sa création, en f796 
(anix). 

• Méhui se trompa lorsqu'on 1795 il fit représen- 
ter à rOpéra-Comique une pièce dont le sujet était 

emprunté à l'épisode de la Caverne des voleurs, 
dans le roman de Gil Blas, épisode déjà mis en ^ 
scène en 179^, au théâtre de la rue Feydeau, et 
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auquel le mérite éiniueut de la partition de Le- 
sueur etradmirable talent de madame Scio avaient 
valu le succès le plus éclatant et le mieux justiiié. 
De quelques moyens que soit doué un auteur, il 
réussit bien rarement en venant établir une con- 
currence avec l'ouvrage depuis longtemps en pos- 
session de la faveur du public. Je ne vois guère 
que rincomparabie Hossini qui ait résolu cette 
question tontà son avantage contre Paesiello, dans 
le Barbier de SéviUe, et encore ne fut-ce pas d'a- 
bord sans couteslaliûu. 

Un fait presque sans analogue dans les fastes 
lyriques vint, en 1797, s'attacher au nom de Mé- 
bul. On sait où en était en France l'opinion publi- 
que aux approches du 18 fructidor. On ne cban- 
tait point alors tout haut Vive Henri Quatre ! mais 
beaucoup de cœurs murmuraient tout bas ce dic- 
ton encore populaire. Le Jeune Henrij où Bouilly 
le dramaturge avait mis à la scène une aventure 
galante des premières années du Béarnais , fut-il 
une des manifestations de cette disposition des 
esprits? Je Tignore absolument: je n'étais pas 
alors à Paris, et je n'ai jamais lu la pièce, qui, je 
crois même» n'a pas été imprimée. Ce que je puis 
dire, c'est que l'épreuve ne lut pas lieureuse et 
qu'elle aboutit à une chute complète. U me parait 
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a» reste Irès-vraisemblaUe que les partisans da 
Directoire durent faire à cette œuvre, bonne ou 

iiinuvaise, une rude guerre. 

Mais, bien différent fut le sort du librettiste et 
celui du musicien Si le premier tomba lourde- 
ment, le second fut porté aux nues, et Fouverture 
du Jeune Henri^ symphonie où étaient retracées 
sous les formes les plus grandioses et les pins pit-* 
toresques la marche, les développements et toutes 
les péripéties d'une chasse royale, cleclrisa telle- 
ment Tauditoire, qu'il voulut l'entendre deux fois 
de suite avant le lever du rideau. Gen*estpastoul : 
après ravoir fait baisser sur Fouvrage, le public, 
insatiable de la musique, voulut avoir une troi- 
sième audition de Touverture et la fit recommen- 
cer pour clore le spectacle. Elle resta depuis au 
courant du répertoire, reparut souvent sur Taf- 
flcbe, et toujours son exécution excita les trans* 
ports les plus vils. Combien de foisn'ai-je pas pris 
ma part de cet enthousiasme, pousse presque jus^ 
qu'au délire I 

J'aime è dire qu'en 1800, Bouilly prît avec Ghé- 
rubini la revanche la plus éclatante du fâcheux 
échec dont tout le talent de Méhul n'avait pu le 
garantir. Les paroles eurent peut-être autant de 
part que la musique au succès des Deux Journées, 

« 
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et ce succès» le plus gr«&d ei le plus ftokmgt que 

compobiteur ait obieuu au tùéàiret auiaii suffi 
pour consacrer son nom. 

Revenons à Méhui. Enfin, eu 1799, i Opéra qui 
se monratt d'inaiiitioii parvint à arracher l*auto« 
risatioo du direcioire pour la mise en s<^ne d'ii* 
drien ; mais les penlaï ques, qui, d ailleurs, liraient 
sur leur fin, peu attachés aux pompes mouarcfaî- 
ques, ne voulurent pas laire les Irais de Taltelage 
annoncë depuis huit ans, suppression qui nuisit 
Jteaucoup au pre^îiige de la scène. Aussi, rouvrage, 
quoique fort applaudi, et qui méritait de l'être par 
le grandiose des tableaux, sinon par riDlérét.du 
sujet, par le caractère élevé de la composiiiou 
plutAt que par la variété des effets, qui, eo mi 
mot, n'offrait qu'à trop petite dose ce qu'on va 
surtout chercher à TOpéra, le prestige des tableaux 
qui charment les yeux, u obtint qu'un grand suc- 
cès d'estiiiio, attrait insulTisaut pour attirer et sur- 
tout pour retenu* la foula Adrien ne put se main- 
tenir au répertoire. 

Un autre grand ouvrage, Ariodaniy dranrie hé» 
nuque en trois actes, joué à l'Opéra^Comique, et 
dont Hoffmann avait Mriqué le canevas, eut un 
destin beaucoup plus heureux. Ici, il y eut de 
prime abord succès, et succès d'enthousiasme. Je 
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ûliésUe point à en i api)orter presque exclusive- 
ment rhoaneiir à Méhal : la partition à'AriodafU 
de la piuâ grande richesse. Le final du pre- 
mier acte est l'un des plus beaax qall y att «a 
théâtre : au second acte » la fôte nocturne où est 
encadrée cette délicieuse romance qui vivra au- 
lAiitque la musique^ 

Femme seasibie, tntends-lu le ramage, 

lefirand monologae dloa, qui reoferme un eanta*» 

]^Ue et uu aii' de développement «du caractère le 
ploa pathétique et le plus élevé ; les él^^anles 
mélodies de l'air de Daliude, Calmes celte colère, 
enfin, riiarmonie tcrniîante de la iiiai che qui, au 
troisième acte^ précède le jugement de Dalinde, 
prise pour Ina, tout cela révèle la touche du grand 
mature et constitue Tenseaihle d'une comi^ositton 
du plus grand mérite. 

Quant au poëme, il offre sans doute de ftaitérêl 
et des parties de dialogue bien traitées; mais Tac* 
tion est embarrassée et parfois se traîne au lieu 
de marcher. Il y a aussi dans le style de la bour- 
souilure, ce qui n'empêche pas qu i! n'y ait en 
même temps de la trivialité. Je ne aais si e'est un 
i^ate d'impression causée par le travail que j'ai fait 
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jadis sur celte pièce, en essayant de la parodier; 
mais il me semble qu'HoUmann, d'ordinaire si vif 
et si spiiituel, a plus d'une lois sommeillé sur le 
manuscrit &AriodanL 

De là, je crois, le principe de la préférence. que 
le public a toujours donnée à Mtmtano el Stéphanie 
sur Ariodantf plus largement traité dans la même 
donnée, mais d'une allure bien plus lente et moins 
saisissante dans ses résultats. 
. En 1800, Méhul fit, en société avecCliérubini,la 
musique A'Êpieure, opëra-comiqua de Demous- 
tiers, en trois actes et en vers. Le public ne prit 
aucun goût à cet ouvrage, d'un caractère équi- 
voque et d'une froideur glaciale. 11 fallait tout le 
charme et la passion de Stratonice pour sauver ce 
que la gravité historique du costume et du style 
grec avait de trop sévère pour les liabilués de 
r(>péra*€omique. Ce fut aussi ce qui arrêta le suc* 
cès de Bion^ après un ti^ès-petit nombre de repré- 
sentations, quoique cette espèce de pastorale hé* 
rolque d'Hoffmann et Méhul, interprétée parTélite 
des chanteurs du théâtre, eût fait d'abord ap- 
plaudir» à cùté d'un dialogue semé de traits bril- 
lants, de ravissantes mélodies. 

Quelques jours seulement après £ioti, Vlralo 
vint substituer la parodie italienne aux gracieux 
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tableaux de la Grèce. Le petit théâtre de la rue 
Ghantereine, à peine baptisé da nom glorieux de 
Théâtre de la Victoire, venail de faire exiiibitioii 
â*ane tronpe de virtuoses itaKens, parmi lesquels 
briUaieut plusieuis talents du premier ordre et qui 
excitaient fortement Tattentioa elles sympathies 
du public parisien. Un essai de parodie de la 
grande école allemande, sigaé de mon nom, avait 
été accueilli le dernier jour de Tannée 1800, au 
tliéâtre Favart, par un immense éclat de rire des 
spectateurs. Que le goût et que la mémoire d*Hay- 
den et de Garât veuillent bien le pardonner a ce 
puMic, et à moi aussi! Quoi qu'il en soit, cette 
goguette de quelques jours mit ie théâtre en belle 
humeur, et le 19 février 1801 , ïlrato ou l'Em- 
porté, opéra-comique, transplanté, disait Tafflche, 
du sol d'Italie sur notre terroir français, y prenait 
radne à la place du Premier homme du monde, ou 
la Création du sommeil, parodie de ce grand chef- 
d^ceuvre d'Hayden, intitulé la Création. 

L'affîche du théâtre indiquait comme auteur de 
la musique de Vlrato un signor Fiorelli, dont le 
nom n'était pas connu en France, mais que tous 
les échos de rOpéra-Comique proclamaient â l'a- 
vanee le type du genre italien le plus à la mode. 
Le lait est que sous le nom de Fiorelli se cachait 
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Méhiil, et qoe Famoree préseotée aa publie araif 
pour bat de tonroer son plaisir exoticpie en' ridi^ 
cale I en ramenant à bafouer quelques élrange- 

tés scéniques qui déparaient le merveilleux effet 

des mélodies de Sarti , de PaesieUo et de Gîma- 

rosa, ' 
Mars<diier, qui ne traîlait gaère aree saceès qoe 
le genre élégiaque» ftit le complice de Mélml, dans 
la parade qu'ils laoc^»rent aa publie , eomme vmê 
production iUli«ine du meilleur aioi. Le public f 
fut-il pris? Je n'en sais rien , et même, je n'y crois 
guère ; . cela n^empécba pas qoe le soccès ne fût 
immense, et longtemps soutenu. C'est là tout ce 
qu'il tant an théâtre. 

II faut pourtant en convenir, ïiraio^ bouûbnne- 
rie Irès-spirituelle , manquait de franche gaieté. 
Talents ingénieux et «remplis de grâce» Mébal et 
Marsollier étaient des esprits sérieux, et qui con- 
naissaient peu le rire* L'élément comique était 
bien plus vivace chez Hoffmann que chez Marsol-^ 
Her. Voyez iès ^mdez-witë bourgeois h côté nie 
rjralo, et compares aussi cette parade guindée à 
\t\\i\Uvdii\\. Tableau parlant. 

Cependant, un admirable quatuor, resté comme 
un type de coupe mnsicale, et conduit, à la scène, 
par Martin a? ec une InMligence et ane verre mer^ 
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veilleuses, cinq ou six morceaux d'une originaiité 
brillante sans aToir nullement le cachet italien , la 
caricature ultrà-piaisaote dHIe?iou , dans le per- 
somiage de Lysanire, et de Dozainrille dans eefnl 
du docteur Balauard , la perfection du chant de 
Martin, Soliéet Pbilis-Andrieux, ne permirent pas 
â'apereef<Hr les défectuosités de eompositf m , et 
surtout la niëprise sur la question musicale à la- 
quelle on a?ait attaché l'effet de ronrrage. J'ai déjà 
dit que, jugé en dehors de cette question, il n'en 
réussit pas moins* 

Deux ans après ïlrato vint Une Folie. Cet 
vrage , ioué par les mêmes acteurs , réussit autant 
que ritato, et de la mêose maniiïre. Ici, cependant, 
les auteurs n'étaient pas sur le terrain de la parade» 
Mais ils étaient en plein dans la charge, et BoniUj, 
d'habitude encore plus grave que Marsoiiier dans 
ses composions dramatiques , sous des noms ef 
des costumes français , ne nous montre pas dans 
Une Folie des personnages plus réels et plus rai- 
sonnables que les grotesques de i'Irato. . La pièce 
avait un faux air de parenté arec le Barbier de 
Sémlky à qui j'en demande t»en pardon ; mais ce 
en quoi elle ne lui ressemblait guère, c'était le 
dialogue. An reste, la musique de Héhul conTrft 
du vernis le plus brillant les misères d'un dialogue 
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qui visait à être vîf, et qui ne. réussissait qu'à être 
lourd et trivial. 

La romance Je suis encor dans mon printemps, 
chantée par Philis comme, ce qu'elle avait Jamais 
chanté de mieux, eut une fortune prodigieuse. Dix 
auUres morceaux furent applaudis à faire crouler 
la salle; Méhulilt, pour cette œuvre, une dépense 
prodigieuse de talent et d'efforts, car, je dois le 
dire, on sentait, tout en l'admirant, qu'il n'était 
pas là sur son terrain véritable, et que sou génie 
nous devait autre chose. Vive, ingénieuse, aga- 
çante, mutine même, sa musique n était pas fran- 
chement gaie; pour s*en convaincre, il suffirait 
d'écouter le duo des vieillards dans la Fausse ma-- 
giBy ou VwrJene désertisr ai jamais de Montauciel, 
dans le Déserteur^ 

Cependant, dans celte notice déjà longue, j'ai 
passé en revue assez de productions, et noté assez 
d'oeuvres capitales et merveilleusement réussies , 
pour avoir pu faire apprécier la richesse et la va- 
riété dont la nature et l'étude avaient doué le 
grand artiste auquel je voudrais pouvoir rendre 
un hommage plus digne de lui et du culte d'admi*- 
ration et de tendre reconnaissance que je garde à 
sa mémoin». 
L'étaiilissement de l'Empire maïque la date où 
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nous sommes arrivés. A cette époque, où le domi- 
nateur éleva si haut la fortuue de la France » la 
gloire des arts suivit la gloire des armes, et la for- 
tuDe des arlistes fut aussi à son apogée* L^Empe- 
reur avait une affection particulière pour la per- 
sonne de Méhul , dont il prisait beaucoup le talent. 
U le lit chevalier de la Légion d'honneur de la pre- 
mîëre promotion , et voulut lui donner la maîtrise 
de le chapelle des Tuileries. 

Méhul , qui voyait son maître dans la science en 
Ghérubioi, d'ailleurs plus âgé que lui de trois ans, 
déclina un honneur qu il eût regardé comme una 
usurpalion , et proposa qa'an moins son émule 
entrât en partage de la faveur qui lui était oilei le. 
Napoléon s'y refusa, ne voulant pas scinder la 
maîtrise, et appela Lesueur à en remplir les fonc- 
tions. Il ne pouvait mieux choisir, et Févénemeut 
le prouva bien, lorsque, sous la Restauration, Le- 
sueur et Chérobini tinrent, de trimestre eu tri- 
mestre, le sceptre du maître de chapelle. Jamais, 
personne ne. le perla plus dignement que l'auteur 
des Bardes et de tant d'admirables oratorios. La 
musique de Chérubini, rempUe d'ailleurs de charme 
et de puissance harmonique, n'offre presqae jamaii» 
le caractère religieux. Ce contraste éclata surtout à 
Foccasion de la messe, exécutée à Reims, pour le 
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sacre de Charles X, et dont cixacua dea deux chefs 
avait lait la moitié. La partiliou de Joseph permet 
de pmser qoe Méhul aurait bien mieux soutenu la 
lutte avec Lesaear; cependaul , il est à remarquer 
qae Méhul, presque exclusif ement touS au théAtre^ 
n'a point composé de messes , ni même d'orato^ 
rios (1). 

Euphrosine et Coradin , SlraUmice et Ariodanê 
avaienl, à la fin du siècle dernier, placé au pre- 
mier rang le nom de Méhul parmi les compositeurs 
lyriques. Au début du siècle actuel, le succès de 
riralo et celui û'Une Folie lui firent » auprès de 
Grélry, une place presque aubsi belle que celle 
qu'il avait conquise auprès de Gludc par ses trois 
drames. L'ouverture du Jeune Henri avait prouvé, 
par les plus menreilleux développements , à quel 
point il possédait toutes les ressources de l'har- 
monie imitalive. Enfin, quand vint l'Empire, la 
Polymnie dramatique française ne comptait pas 
un seul nom qui fût plus grand que celui de Méliul, 
l'un des cfae£s du Conservatoire,, membre de l'Ins- 
titut ^ chevalier de la Légiou U iioaueur; j'ai déjà 
dit qu'il avait , par le motif le plus honorable, re- 
fusé la place de maître de chapelle à laquelle le 

• 

(1) Voir la noie C. 
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choix de Napoléon avait voûla l'appeler. Comme 
dédommagement, l'Empereur lu! accorda bientôt 
une pension de deux mille francs. Ainsi, à Tâge dé 
quarante ans, il s'était ëievé à une position qui 
pouvait, alors surtout, être regardée comme l'a- 
pogée de la fortune et de la gloire de l'artiste le 
pins heureux et le plus exigeant 

Tel n'était point cependant le partage de Méhul, 
Fatalement doué de cette disposition mélancolique 
qui est la couronne d'épines du génie, il voyait des 
ennemis dans ses rivaux et transformait en com- 
plots «de la haine les brigues de la concurrence. 
La finesse de son tact, la délicatesse de son goût, 
n'empêchaient pas qu'il ne ne méprit très-souvent 
au choix des ouvrages qu'on venait lui proposer 
pour la scène, et, soit que la feiblesse dû pôëme 
glaçât rimagination du compositeur, soit qn^elle 
enchaînât Fapfilan'dlssement aux mains de$i npee^ 
tateurs , un demi-succès faisait vibrer au cœur de 
Méhul une note aussi douloureuse qu'aurait pu 
faire la chute la plus complète. Alors, il soufCrait 
en silence, mais loin d'en moins souflVir, la con* 
trainte qu'il s'imposait pour dissimjuler sa blessuré 
ne servait qu'à renvenimer encore. 

Chez Méhul, la force morale et l'énergie du mn^ 
timeni contrastaient de la manière la plus frap^ 
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panLe avec la faiblesse de rorganisalloo physique. 
La droiture était la base de son caractère coiiune 
la règle de sa conduite. L'iojustice le révoltait et il 
ne souffrait pas moins de ses procédés appliques 
aux autres qu'à lui-même. Si un peu d'exagération 
se mêlait alors à ses impressions, c'était à coup 
sûr Texagération du bien , et si quelqu'un eut à 
s'en plaindre f ce fut celui sur lequel elle agissait. 
Plus que personne peut-être, j'ai le droit de lui 
rendre ce témoignage et de dire que tels furent les 
mobiles qui agirent le plus péniblement sur lui 
pendant les dix dernières années de sa vie. 

Ces temps, qui rencontrèrent de grandes amer- 
tumes, amenèrent aussi de vives jouissances. D'un 
souvenir emprunté par MarsoUier à Lazarille de 
Tonnes sortirent, en 1806, les Deux Aveugles de 
Tolède, boulTonnerie spirituelle, mais, après tout, 
un peu triste; car le spectacle prolongé d'une in- 
firmité ne saurait être une vraie source de comi- 
que ni longtemps exciter le rire; mais Tespèce de 
fiatigue qui on résulta ne put empêcher que l^on 
n'admirât Tart avec lequel Mébul avait su mettre à 
profit les thèmes charmants que lui offraient les 
mélodies espagnoles les plus populaires; aussi 
plusieurs morceaux de cet ouvrage sont-ils restés 
^ toujours applfiudisavec transport. 
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L thal, drame par M. de Saint-Viclor, suivildeprès 
les DeuiP Aveugles et fut donné le 16 mai 1806. Cet 
opéra eû uu acte, du genre le plus sévère, lui très- 
loué, très-applaudi, mais ne put retenir la faveur da 
public qui, lorsqu'on ne le fait pas rire» veut au 
moins qu'on le fasse pleurer, ce ^ue ne pourra 
jamais faire un ouvrage du genre purement admi- 
ratif. Uihal, sujet ossiaiiique,est empruatë à l'his- 
toire grecque; la situation de Malvina, épotise 
d'Uthal et fille de Larmor, chef de Dunlhalmo, est 
exactement la même que celle de Ghélonis, fille de 
Léonidas II, roi de Sparte, épouse de Giéombrote, 
son compétiteur, et s'attachant successivement à la 
fortune de celui des deux qui est déti ôné par l'autre. 
Celle situation, admirablement résumée eu ce vers, 

J'appartiens au plus malheureux, 

est aussi noble que simple; mais, par malheur, 
elle n'admet point la moindre mobilité ni la 
moindre incertitude, et Taclion est, pour ainsi 
dire, pétrifiée dans les beaux vers du dialogue. La 
couleur locale, reniuminureossianiquen'étail pa^ 
d'ailleurs de nature à animer In scène; la solen- 
nité du chaut des bardes ajoutait encore à la mo- 
nolonie de Faction. Ces inconvénients avaient 
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iUspai u dans la pièce doûûée ea lb05 à TOpéra, 
sous la profusion des incidents et dans la variété 
des eilels de tout genre que préseatdU Touvrage 
de Lesueur; aussi Teflet avait-il été immense; il y 
avait dans i'ensemble de la composition du maître 

• 

une certaine àpreté sauvage et graadiose qui reu- 
dail» pour ainsi dire, palpable le merveilleux des 
myihûlogies scaiidinaves. Les mélodies d'Uihal 
étaient d'une admirable pureté et d'une grâce sans 
pareille; plusieurs romauceSi et surtout le cbaut 
du sommeil, sont des morceaux qui doivent vivre 
à jamais, Dans O^^ia», certains eii'ets pouvaient 
doDuer prise à la critique et elle ne leur fut pas 
épargnée; mats la vogue ne pouvait manquer de 
s'attacher à celui des deux ouvrages qui, le moins 
uniformément beau, était, en revanche, de beau- 
coup le plus riche en effets variés. 

Ce fut en Tannée suivante, 1807, le 17 février, 
que parut au théâtre Favart Joseph^ opéra en trois 
actes et le chef-d'œuvre de Méhul. Le poëme était 
d'Alexandre Duval, et dans cette halle composi-. 
tion littéraire, d'une couleur toute biblique, on 
n'aurait certes pas deviné Fauteur des Hériliêrs^ 
de Maison à vendre^ du Priminier, de la Jeunesse 
dô Hmri V et de tant d'autres charmantes produc- 
tions aussi spirituelles qu'amusantes, , 
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Méhui retrouva avec Joseph le même avantage 
cpiMl avait dëjà trouvé avec Stralonice; il eut à 
travailler sur une œuvre excellente. Duval, à qui 
souvent et trop souvent avec injuslice, on a re- 
proché de. n'avoir point de styky avait, dans /o« 
seph^ calqué avec uue admirable intelligence sa 
phrase sur celle des saintes Écritures. Plus aus- 
tère que Baour-Lormiau dans sa tragédie d'Oma- 
sis, il avait banni de son sujet tout profane acces- 
soire et sa pièce n'offrait aucun rôle de femme. Si 
madame Gavaudaii y faisait applaudir le charme 
dft son jea et la grâce de sa diction, c'était, comme 
mademoiselle Mars au Théâtre-Français, d;ins le 
rOle de Benjamin. EUeviou, dans le rôle de Jo« 
seph, était éblouissant de splendeur théâtrale; 
Gavaudan, dans celui de Biméon, justifia par une 
sombre énergie le surnom de ïalma de TOpéra- 
Comique qui lui avait été décerné par Napoléon 
lui-même, et Solié donnait au personnage de Ja- 
cob toute l'auipleur et la dignité du patriarche le 
plus vénérable. 

On peut juger combien, a vec un pai::eil ensemble 
d'instrumenta d'eiëeution, TœuTre musicale la 
plus parfaite de toutes celles de Méhul dut ajouter 
à la gloire de son nom et asaurer sa place an pre* 
mier rang. L'air : 

• - 
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Champs paternels» Hébron, douce vallée, 



qui serait peut-être le plus beau qull y eût au 
théâtre» sans celui de Stratonicc : 

Versez tous vos chagrins dans le sein paternel, 

la romance : A peine au sortir deienfanrc.lo. liiial du 
premier acte» oùéclatent les remords de Siméon» le 
cbant religieux des Israélites au lever du jour, la 
marche triomphale de Joseph ayant à ses côtés 
Jacob et Benjamin» le chœur des jeunes Hiies pen- 
dant le banquet des enfants d'Israël qui sert d'in- 
troduction au troisième acte, et enfin le magni- 
fique final qui couronne celle suite de luorceaux 
admirables, constituent une création musicale 
dont les diverses parties retiaceai tour à tour» 
avec la môme noblesse» avec la môme Tërilé» la 
simple grandeur des scènes de la Bible» les pompes 
de rÉgypte et le grandiose sans limites da désert, 
image de l'immensUé. 

Aucune voix n'osa protester contre ce succès. 
De prime-abord» la partition de Joseph fat classée 
au nombre des quatre qui devaient concourii pour 
le prix décennal» prix qui» si on se le rappelle» ne 
lui pas décerné. Mais» parmi le nombreux tribut 
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d'eioges qu'obtint cette composiUou, uq surtout 
mérite d'être rappelé. Le 26 récrier 1807, on lut 
dans le feuilleton du Journal des Debain uue pièce 
de vers adressée à Méhul â roccasion du succès 
de Josephf et ces vers étaient signés GuizoL Le si* 
gnataire avait aloi:> viiigl ans, et c'était par cet 
hommage rendu au génie des arts que se révélait 
le nom de 1 bomme de géuic qui devait s'élever si 
haut dans la politique et la science du gouverne* 
meut 

Pour résumer mou opinion sur Joseph , je dirai 
que, depuis plus de cinquante ans, aucune compo- 
sition dramatique dans le style religieux ne s'est 
élevée à la même hauteur de succès, si ce n'est le 
Moïae de Rossiiii daiks la forme perfeclionnée que 
rorphée moderne a imprimée à ce chef-d'œuvre 
pour Tadapter à la scène de notre grand Opéra. 

En 1807, Hébul avait atteint le point culminant 
de sa carrière d'artiste et de compositeur inspiré, 
11 avait parcouru tous les genres et réuni sur son 
front toutes les couronnes. Une sorte de temps 
d'arrèl succéda à cette péi iode de rapides triom- 
phes. Je ne crois pas qu'il soit jamais à propos de 
se livrer à l'examen détaillé de tous les travaux 
d'un artiste de premier ordre. Le génie n'est pas 
comme le caractère, qui doit toujours être iîdeie 
s. 
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h m-mm^ ; U a ses inégalités et ses jours de fai« 
blesse. Corneille a poussé au plus haut degré dM^ 
videDce la déiuonstratioD de cette vérité qu*aujour« 
d*hui trop d'esprifs seuiblent méconnaître, el ou 
m saurait trop s'étonner de Toir rempressement 
et robsiioalion que mettent certains fureteurs eo 
littérature h ne pas faire grâee aux hommes les 
plus iliutres de leurs moindres erreurs et à mettre 
dans un jour égal ee qui doit faire à jamais la gloire 
de leur nom et ce qui risquerait le plus de la com- 
promettre. 

Avant touti dii*a*t-ûn peut^tre, il faut être Adèle 

à la vérité historique. La véi lté historique, eu lait 
d'art eomme en fait de morale^ ne consiste pas à 
tout dire, mais à dire tout ce qu il estbon de faij*e 
savoir, ce dont surtout on peut faire sortir un 
exemple ou tirer une leçon. Kn jugeant un ouvrage 
dont la composition exige le concours de deux in- 
telligences, il est assez difhcile d'établir d'une ma^ 
nière exacte la pari relative d'éloge ou de blàmc 
qui revient à chacune d'elles. Ainsi, dans un opéra, 
le musicien peut embellir ou gâter le travail du 
poète, comme le poôte peut couvrir les fautes du 
musicien, ou faire tort à ses plus heureuses inspi- 
rations. En général, pourtant, c'est de la musique 
que dépend le buccôs. Cela u'empécbe pas que le 
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plus OU le moins de valeur des paroles n*eieree 
sur i'eiiet de Teosemble une acUou cou&idérable ; 
les compositeurs le savent bien. 

Comment donc se trompent-ils si souvent et ai 
lourtieaienl au cUuk de^ ouvrages qu'ils se char- 
gent de mettre en musique, soit pour s'engouer 
des mauvais, soit pour rebuter les bons? Par 
exemple, rien n'est plus connu dans les annales 
du théàii'e que les rebuts éprouvés par M. . de 
Jouy» au sujet du poème de la Vestale, successi-^ 
vemeat dédaigné par Méhul, Gbérubini, Paer, 
Boieldicu, quels aulres encore? cL qu'en désespoir 

de cause il abandonna à Spontini, le lendemain de 
la chute que celui-ci fit, en I8ÔZ1, avec la Petile^ 
Mnitany sur la scène de l'Opéra-Gomique ; chute 
telle que les gens du parterre arrachèrent les ban* 
qoeltes pour les jeter en guise de projectiles sur 
lascôoe. 

Eh bien,... ce fut après que le public eut donné 
un si vigoureux démenti à l'élite des compositeurs 
de France, en portant aux nues l'œuvre qu ils 
avaient jugée indigne de lui être présentée , que 
Mébul et Gbérubmi acceptèreut avec empiesse-* 
ment de H. de Jouy, le premier, l'opéra des Ama- 
isonea, et, le second j celui des Abeaccrrages ; tous 
deux ne se méprirent pas moins dans leurs choix 
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qu1ls s'étaient mépris dans leurs répugnances. Je 

ne crois pas que jamais auteur de uiusiquc dra* 
uiatique soit tombé sur d'aussi mauvais poèmes 
que M. Gliérubiul. 11 en a bien mis une vingtaine 
au théâtre , et , à part le drame de Lod&iska eu 
1790» la belle tragédie lyrique de Médée en 1796, 
el les Deux Journées de iiOUiity en 1800, je ne 
sais si on en pourrait citer un autre qui , sans le 
reuoiii du uialUe, eût échappé à la houle d une 
chute. 

. Mais Chéi'ubini u*élait pas Français, ci ses mé- 
comptes, eu fait de goût, doivent moins étonner 
que ceux de Méhul, ciiez qui, à la vérité, ils fu- 
rent moins fréquents; il en fit une déplorable, ce- 
pendant, lorsqu'il crut voir dans la ridicule fable 
des Amazones les éléments d'uu succès sur noire 
graode scène lyrique. En 1807, le succès immense 
de la Vestale livra, pour ainsi dire, TOpéia ù la 
discrétion de ses auteurs, et tous les musiciens 
qui avaient dédaigné le chel-d'œuvi*e de M. de 
Jouy se disputèrent alors les miettes qui tom- 
baient de la table du poète. Ce fut encore un faux 

calcul. Fernand Cui lez, souLeuu aussi par les ac- 
cents de la iyre de Spontini, eut, à son touf, un 
tiès beau et durable succès, et le charme péné- 
trant des mélodies de Gatel ût valoir delà manière 
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la plus heureuse rori^inalilé réelle de raclion et 

i iutérét pressant de piusieure silualions ûnaBaya- 
dères. 

Riea de semblable pour les Aniuzom^^ lieu com- 
mua emprunté à la vieille mythologie de la Grèce. 
Uo premier acte, où ne paraissaient que des hom- 
mes; un second acte où deux hoiuuies si^ulement 
se mêlaient à une troupe de femmes ; mi troisième 
acte où hommes et ieuaiiei> eu venaient aux maius 
et où les femmes mettaient les hommes en Tuite ; 
la réunion des premiers talents de 1 Opéra, iMour- 
rit père, Dérivis, mesdames Branchu et Albert* 
imm, le spectacle ravissant des exercices du camp 
des Amazones, motif d'un ballet qui ouvrait le se- 
cond acte, enfin, le mérite éminent d'une compo- 
sition remplie de grâce et môme de chaleur, rien 
ne put couvrir la pauvreté et le ridicule d'une pa* 
reille action. Le public montra les plus grands 
égards pour le nom et les efforts de Mébul. De 
.nonU)reux et justes applaudissements attestèrent 

• 

les dispositions bénévoles des spectateurs; mais, 
au théâtre» ce n'est pas assez de la bienveillance 
pour vaincre rennui, et, au bout de quelques re- 
présentations des Amazones, l'ennui avait fait un 
désert de la salle de l'Opéra. 
Une circonstance bizarre vint ajouter encore 
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aux malheurs de ce triste ouvrage. Rieu u'était 
plus défectueux que le déooûment qui j on peut 
bien le dire , tombait des nues , puisque Jupiter 
lui-même apparaissait au haut des airs, pour re- 
CODuallre» comme ses iils» Ampbiqu et Zéthus. Au 
moment où celte révélaUoiidevaii arrêter les li aiU 
des Amazones prAta à frapper les fils inconnus de 
leur reine, on vit eu elïet se détaciier du ciutro 
le char de nuages, mais point de Jupiter; le Deu$ 
ex machina taisait défaut. Ëngagé dans une cau- 
serie, Facteur Berlin n*a?ait point entendu le 
aifflel du macbiniste, et le char partit sans le dieu. 
On fut obligé de retenir ceini-ci qui voulait se 
précipiter des combles du théâtre. Ce qui rendait 
raccideiit plus poignant pour lui, c'est que Tem- 
pereur Napoléon assistait avec Marie -Louise à 
cette désastreuse représentation. J'étais à l'or- 
ebesire, et je puis rendre témoignage de l'hilarité 
que cet épisode excita cliez les Majestés Impé- 
riales. Je doute que jamais le grand Napoléon ait 
ri d'aussi bon cœur. 

Mes premiàres relations avec Méhul remon- 
taient déjà à plus de dix ans, mais elles n'avaient 
été encore que peu suivies, lorsque, vers la fm 
de 1811, je le retrouvai ches Kreutzer Tainé, avec 
lequel il était lié par le takiU uiuiiis encore que 
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par Tamitié. La maison de Kreutzer était un vrai 
9«nelaaire d6 Fart. A rOpëra-Gomiqoe /les deux 
grands succès de LodoUka et de Paul et Virginie; 
i rOpëra, Àiiyanax, la Mûri d*Abêl et ArisHppe 
dvaieat donné à Kreuta^er un rang très-disUngué 
parmi les oompositears français. Premier violon à 
rOpéra» parmi ses contemporains, Hode et Baillot 
pouvaient seuls être placés sur la môme ligne que 
lui. Son frère et son él^ve» Auguste, promettait 
d'être son digne successeur. Ces titres divers à la 
vogue et à ia oélëbriké avaient procuré à Kreulser 
uoe des plus grandes existences d'artiste dont il y 
ait eu d'exemple en France ; par le talent, il était 
arrivé à la fortune; et la spirituelle intelligence 
d'ane femme du }>lu8 haut mérite avait fait de sa 
maison le centre de réunion d*un petit nombre d'au^ ' 
teurs et d ai listes d'élite qu'il rassemblait, toutes 
les semaines à sa table. La place de Méhul y était 
toujours marquée la première; heureux et fier 
de m'y voir admis, je dois dire que , de toutes les 
relations de cette nature dont j'ai joui dans une 
carrière d* j à prolongée au delà du terme commun, 
je n'en ai pas reucoutré qui m'ait procuré de plus 
douces jouissances, ni laissé de meilleurs souve* 
nirs. Ce qui faisait surtout le charme de ces réuT 

muas, c'était la [rancliise de ton, rabseuce de * 
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toute prclenlion guindée, la bonhomie enfin qui y 
régnait constamment. Le moyen de ne pas réassir 
dans le cercle ou h la table que les deux belles- 
sœurs, mesdames Adèle et Alphonsiue Kreutzer, 
animaient de leur esprit si ingénieux , si naturel , 
c'était d'y apporter l'intention de briller, de dire 
des mots, de lancer des traits. J'ai vu Yigée, long- 
temps cité à Paris comme un causeur d*élite, y 
échouer complètement. Quel contraste formait sa 
pétulance, son brio prétentieux, avecTadlénité, la 
finesse si discrète et si mesurée que Méhul ap- 
portait dans la conversation , et qui donnait du 
prix à la plus simple parole ! Un artiste, lui-même 
homme de beaucoup d'esprit , le jeune Pi adher, 

• disait avec raison que Méhul sdvait faire un mot 
charmant d'un simple bmjour! 

11 faut ajouter que, dans cette maison, où l'art 
et le talent ayaient élu domicile , si l'on parlait 
souvent de théâtre et de liLlêrature , ce sujet de 
conversation n'avait rien d'exclusif et surtout ne 
tournait jamais à la dissertation, encore moins à 
la pédanterie. La politesse n'eût pas permis de 
siffler celui qui eût voulu y introduire l'esprit de 
coterie et les pratiques de la cabale; mais, à la 
froideur répulsive qui eût accueilli ses premiers 

' essais, il eût bientôt reconnu qu'il ne se trouvait 
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pas là sur son terrain. J*y ai été témoin de plus 
d'un mécompte de cette iiature. 

Cependant, Tépoque où je me mêlai à ces char* 
mantes relations n'était pas exemple de préoccu- 
pations alarmantes. On était en 1812, et l'horizon 
politique se chargeait déjà de sombres brouil- 
lards. La tempête qu'ils précédaient grondait dans 
le lointain. 1813 escomptait péniblement les 
charges que lui avait léguées Tannée précédente ; 
. la société était inquiète et les arts en émoi. Tous 
les jours» Tavenir du théâtre semblait devenir plus 
incertabi. Toutefois, le caractère de nos réunions 
de la rue Saint-Georges n'en était point altéré. 11 
semblait, au contraire, que les désastres publics 
nous rendissent plus précieux ces témoignages de 
bienveillance et de sympathie qui ne nous fai- 
saient jamais laute. Méhul m'en donna un dont 
je fus vivement flatté. 11 me Ht, en quelque sorte, 
investir du privilège de fournir les paroles de la 
cantate du concours musical pour le grand prix 
de Rome; et, en octobre 1813, M. Panseron em- 
porta ce prix , avec le thème ù'Uerminie » fourni 
par moi. Depuis, j'ai souvent reparu dans la lice, 
où l'Académie des Beaux-Arts a bien voulu me 
rappeler, tant qu'elle s'est contentée d'uii concours 
gratuit. 
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Eo celte année de 1813, Méhui, qui n'avait 
donné aucun ouvrage nouveau depuis la repré* 
sentation des vima^ofi^^^ reparut au tbéâtie do 
rOpéra-Comique par le Prince troubadmr, pièce 
d'Alexandre Duval. C'élait un ioil joli ouvrage, et 
qui lut UèS'bien reçu; mais, pour l'aulcur de la 
musique comme pour celui des paroles, après 
Joseph , ce n'éftiit peut-être pas assez que le Prince 
troubadour. 

On a vu plus haut que Mébui avait été de tout 
temps au nombre des artistes le plus favorisés par 
la muniiicence impériale* Il avait certes le cœur 
trop bien placé pour ne pas voir avec un vif regret 
la chute du souverain dans lequel il avait cons- 
tauimeut Irouvé un zélé prolecleur : aussi, tandis 
que tant d'autres insultaient lâchement, dans ses 
revers, l'idole que, la veille, ils fatiguaient de leurs 
flatteries, Uéhul bonora-t-il constamment le nom 
et le souvepir du grand homme tombé du pouvoir, 
sans faire une opposition indécente et hargneuse 
au pouvoir qui l'avait remplacé. 

Celui-ci cependant, inauguié lorsque les dé- 
penses sans limites d'une guerre nationale ve- 
naient d'épuiser les ressources de TÉtat, et d'ail- 
leurs par lui-mdme assers indifférent aux choses 
d'agrément et de goût, ûi porter sur les arts une 
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grande pavtie des réducUoDs doût le malbeur des 

tiîu^ps lui laisail uue rigoureuse nécessite. Le 
GoBsemtpire fat le precoier alieiut par ces ré- 
formes. (Je UU*e, jugé Uop iastueux, fut reuiplacé 
par le nom plus modeste é'École de musique ei de 
déolamaiion ; on réduisit le nombre des profes- 
seut b et des élèves, ainsi que la rétribution des 
fonctions maintenues. 

IJû hoiiiine ciui, oaus être arliste lui-même, a 
écrit sur la musique, en France, avec une rare 
sôgacilé, M. Miel, s'exprime amsi sur la révoluiiou 
que subit, en 1815, le Conservatoire : « L'Institut 
musical le plus complet qui eût jamais existé» 
mutilé dans ses développements, fut placé secon- 
dairement dans les atLriUutions de l'intendant des 
menus-plaisirs (M. Papillon de la Ferlé). Sans 
administrateur spécial , régi par m inspecteur 
qui, sans doute, vouiaii le bien, niais qui n'eut 
pas le pouvoir de le faire, plus d'exercices publics, 
sources de nobles rivalités, qocasious d'utiles 
conseils, l'École languissait; professeurs et élèves 
étaient livrés au découragement. » (EnoyGlopédi0 
dea gens du monde, t. xiii, p. 600.) 

Mébul, je l'ai déjà dit, était l'un des trois ins- 
pecteurs du Conservatoire. Ce grade ayant été 
puppriméi il devint, fiipsi qye Ghérubini et Berton, 
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simple proi'esscur à TÉcole de musique et de dé- 
clamation. Il supporta avec un calme plein de 
dignité cet échec qui, d ailleurs, n'avait rien d'une 
dîsgrftce, mais il vit, avec un regret plein d'amer- 
tume, la déchéance du grand étahlissement à la 
prospérité duquel il avait, poui ainsi dire, lié son 
existence. 

L'année 1816 vit pourtant luire pour Méhul un 
rayon de consolation. La Journée aux aventures, 
opéra-comique en tiois actes, fut représentée au 
mois de février. Le succès fa( complet La pièce, 
de deux auteurs peu connus, faible de style, avait 
au moins le mérite du iiatuiel dans le dialogue et 
de la gaieté dans les situations. Oserai- je dire 
aussi que si Méliul s'éiait souvent élevé bien plus 
haut, jamais il n'avait été plus franchement gai et 
libre d allure ? Le public d'ailleurs connaissait ses 
sujets de tristesse, et, en l'applaudissant peut-être 
avec un peu d'excès, on semblait vouloir lui don- 
ner une juste revanche de chagrins si peu mérités. 

Cependant, l'année 1816 avait porté les atteintes 
les plus cruelles à la santé de ce grand ai liste, de 
cet homme excellent. Aux désastres civils qui 
avaient suivi la seconde invasion se joignirent les 
calamités de l'une des années les plus néfastes 
dont la France ait jamftis eu à souilrhr. Dépouillés 
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par l'étranger, menacés d*une famine, travaillés 

par Tesprit de facUoD , les Français avaient mis 
les intérêts de l'art et la prospérité du théâtre au 
rang de leurs dernières préoccupations. La scène, 
délaissée, végétait avec peine, et, quand tout le 
monde s'inquiétait des moyens de vivre, ce n'était 
guère le temps de chercher coiiiiuent on pourrait 
s'amuser. 

Il n'en (allait pas tant pour achever de ruiner 
les forces d'un homme depuis longtemps miné 
par le chagrin et l'ennui, et qui, à des sujets de 
mélancolie dont autrefois il s'était peut-être trop 
exagéré les motifs personnels, voyait s'ajouter 
aujourd'hui des causes trop réelles et d'autant 
plus pénibles pour un cœur comme le sien qu'elles 
allaient à la perte de ce qu'il avait chéri et gloriûé 
toute sa vie. La décadence présente du Conserva- 
toire, où l'on retrouvait à peine quelques traditions 
effacées de ce qu'il avait été pendant vingt ans , 
était, pour Méhul, une cause imminente de sa lin. 
Ses amis, effrayés do voir apparaître chez lui tous 
les symptômes d une dangereuse affection de poi- 
trine, se réunirent pour le conjurer d'aller cher- 
Cher, dans le midi de la France, un ciel plus riant 
et un plus doux climat 

Découragé et n*oaant plus rien attendre de l'a* 
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Tenir, Méfaol résista longtemps ft oes iasta&cés. 
Cependant, touché de l iniéiêtqu on lui témoignait 
dé tentes parts, arec nne vivacité qni snivait les 
progrès de la maladie , il finit par se rendre. Il 
({uitla Paris le 18 janvier 4817, et, accompagné 
de son neren Daussoigne, il partit pour la ville 
d'Hyères en Provence. Sur la roule, H obtint les 
pins honorables témoignages de la sympathie d'an 
public ami des arts. 11 trouva, au théâtre de Mar- 
seille, une brillante ovation. 

Mais le coup fatal était porté.; et déjà rien ne 
pouvait combattre les impressions qui présa^ 
geaieot sa triste lin. La lettre qu'on va lire ne 
laisse lieu de conserver aucun doute à cet dgard. 
La veille dn départ de Méhnl^ je lui avala «dressé 
mes adieux, en une pièce de vers, imitalioa du 
Sic ie diva potem Cypri d'Horace (1). Le ton de 
celte pièce prouvait que j'étais loin d'avoir perdu 
tout espoir de rétablissement; et, trois Jours après 
ce départ, je m'entretenais avec Kreutzer l'atné 
du plaisir que nous aurions à l'êter le retour de 
notre Méhul, lorsque nous le reverrions bien por^- 
tant. C'était la ville d'Hyères qu'on lui avait in- 
diquée comme le séjour le pins propice h son ré^ 

(I) fotf ItiKVteD. 
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tablisstement; ce fat de là que» te 20 février iai7, 

il m'écrivit la lettre suivante : 

« lion cher Vieillard i 

(I Ne m'accuses pas d'ingratitude, tous seriez 
dans l'erreur. Je i\'ai point oublié les vers élégants 
que TOUS avez eu la bonté de m'adresser la veille 
de mon départ* Les vœux si bien exprimés dans 
votre poésie n'ont point été exaucés, mais j'ai 
opposé à rindifférence des dieiix , vainement in- 
voqués par votre muse amie, de la patience, du 
courage et le reste de mes forces. C'est ainsi que 
je suis arrivé à Monlpeiiier et que je me suis 
traf né ft Hyêres. Le cMmat y est fort tempéré , 
puisque les orangers y viennent en pleine terre ; 
mais il y règne des vents si aigres que je ne puis 
sortir de ma chambre. Elle est heureusement au 
midi, de manière que je jouis de la chaleur du 
soleil, qui ne manque jamais de se montrer. C*est 
cela de plus qu'à Paris ; mais qu'il faut aller le 
chercher loin I 

« Pour un peu de soleil , j'ai rompu toutes mes 
habitudes, je me suis privé de tous mes amis, et 
je me irouve seul, au bout du monde, dans une 
auberge, entouré de gens dont je puis à peine 
comprendre le langage. 
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« Vous qui comprenez si bien celui de l'amilié , 

mon cher Vieillard) rcndez-aioi à ceux qui me 
sont chers, en me parlant de leurs sentimenls. 
Dites aux dames kreutzer combien je les aime, et 
combien elles me font trouver les lieues longues 
el le temps long. Dites à Kreutzer et à Auguste que 
je suis souvent auprès d'eux à FOpéra , où je vais 
exprès pour les voir; dites à Pradher que je Taime 
bien; rappelez-moi au souvenir de de Sewriii, de 
Delrieu, de Piranesi, et dites à Vieillard que je lui 
souhaite, tout le bonheur qu'il mérite, commet au- 
teur et comme homme. Montez un instant chez 
les dames Toun ette , pour leur faire mes tendres 
compliments, et venez que je vous embrasse de 
tout mon cœur, et que je vous assure de mon 
amitié. » « Mêhul. » 

« 

J'espc^re qu'on voudra bien ne pas allribuer à 
un puéril motif d'amour-propre la citation de cette 
lettre. Je ne nierai nullement qu eu la recevant je 
n*aie ëté autant flatté que touché ; mais je dirai 
que ce qui m'a surtout engagé à la reproduire , 
c'est que, dans sa brièveté , elle justifie complète- 
ment ce que j'ai dit , dans cette notice, du carac- 
tère et de Tcspril de uiou héros. Elle démontre 
aussi, je crois, que je n'ai pas surfoit, en exposant 
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les rapports d'amitié qui existaient entre nous. 

A son retour à-Pam , aa jnoift de mal , Méhai 
nous parut avoir éprouvé peu de ciiangement dans 
son état de maladie; nous Fecûnnûmes surtout 
avec douleur que la maigreur et la toux avaient 

* 

augmràtë d'une manière senrible. On Aait au pius 
beau moment dé la saison » et le valétudinaire se 
hâta de se réinstaller à sa très-modeste villa de 
Pantin 9 assee mauvais séjour pour un bomme 
attaqué d'une maladie de poitrine, i^iais les bruits 
de la«Tille TimportanaieiA; les théâtres lui étaient 
iûterdit&; son jardin lui restait encore, et, après 
la musique , les fleurs avaîeiit été la passion de 
toute sa .vie. * . * 

Quelcpies ands Tenaient le visiter, l'y allais aussi 
souvent que me le permettaient de tristes et im- 
périeux devoirs, Nous évilions de le laligucr. 11 ne 
nous laissa jamais apercevoir qjue tel tài Teffat de 
nos visites. Sa conversation était moins vive, sans 
doute; elle avait perdu cette légère teinte de caus^ 
ticité .qui donnait che4 lui plus de jeu & la conver- 
sation, sans que ee. fût }amai8 aux dépens du 
cœur» Au contraire, k toutes les qualités du sien 
s'ajoutaient encore des nuances plus douces et 
une grftce i^ns attendrie; sans illusion auconê 
sur un état désespéré , il semblait à peine s'en oc- 

8 
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cuper, et surtout il o en occupdit jamais les autres. 
L'été tout entier se passa ainsi dans une période 
d aaâiblissement graduai ; mais » à la chute des 
feuilles , il ne fut plus possible de s'abuser sur 
ilmminenee d*ane désolante catastrophe. Le sé- 
jour de la campagne, qui n^avait apporté qu'un 
court soulagement & Méhuli en automne» hii de- 
venait k chaque instant plus pernicieux; et» pour 
le eonsenrer quelques }oiirs de plus, il fallut se 
hâter de le ramener à Paris ; ce fut» je crois^ dans 
les derniers jours de septembre , que ce i eLour 
s'effectua. J'étais encore allé le ?oir à.Pantin au 
commencement du mois. Les exigeantes ionctioiis 
de la bureaucratie ne devaient plus me permettre 
de le revoir à Paris ; il me l ut même interdit de 
lui rendre les derniers devoirs. 

M. de Saint-Victor roulait bien me donner les 
derniers détails du rapide déclin de notre ami. Ce 
fut lui qui, vers la mi-oetobre, m'a|q[M>rta uf|e 
nouvelle qui me ût juger que. tout était près de 
finir. Je n'ai pas dit encore que, depuis long- 
temps, Mëhul était marié. Sa femme , flUe du cér 
lèbre docteur Gastaldy, vivait en province , éloi^ 
gnée de son mari. J'ai peu vu cette dame» et je ne 
Pai connue que sous tes rapports les plus hono- 
rables; j'ignore tout à fait les motifs qui ame^ 
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uèrenl une séparation exempte de tout scandale, 
qai n'eut jamais de caractère officiel et dont le 
public ne s'occupa que pour plaindre les deux 
époux, en leur conservant toute son estime. Peut- 
être madame Méhul se méprit-elle sur le carac- 
tère d'une liaison qu'autorisaient assez, dans cetle 
mesure, des rapports de bon voisinage. 

Madame Méhul accourut auprès du lit de mort 
de son mari , auquel elle devait survivre près de 
quarante ans. 11 mourut le 18 octobre 1817. 

Aux obsèques de Méhul, cent quarante sym* 
pixonistes exécutèrent une messe de Requiem de 
Jomelli. Quelques mois plus tard, un certain 
nombre des élèves du chant, au Conservatoire, se 
rendirjent au cinieliôre du Père-Lachaise. Là, ils 
offrirent un touchant hommage à la mémoire de 
riUustre maître, en exécutant, sur sa tombe, l'un 
de ses chefs-d'œuvre dramatiques , le chœur du 
Sommeil des Bardes , dans U thaï , digne tribut à 
l'artiste éminent qui avait réuni eç lui les deux 
grandes conditions de la nature humaine : le génie 
et la souffrance ! 
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En 1818 , VAlmanach des Muses publia les vers 

suivants sur la mort de JHéhul : 

Tu meuj'â, iïïs d ApoDoD I.... ûe ion luth enchanté, 
Ckimme un gémissement, le dernier son expire, 

Tu meurs .... mais, renaissant pour l'immortalité, 
La gloire te ravit au ténébreux empire. 

Aux noiMs chéris des dieux, ton nom associé 

Brille de Téclat de ta vie ; 
Et. sur ta tombe éclos, le laurier du génie 

Croit sous les pleurs de l'amitié ! 

P. Â. YlEIIiLARn. 
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NOTES. 



Note A. 

Presque toutes les Biographies racontent qi|e ITéhuI, aror<; 
5gé de quinze ans, s'^aft fait enfermer dans la salle de l'Opéra, 

\i\ veille (le la jiremière représentation ù'LpJiûjcnin m Tauridf, 
dans 1 espoir d'acheter, au \)ri\ de vingt quatre heures de sé- 
questraUoQ et d'abslincnce,*la jouissance gratuite de raudilioii 
de rœuvre magistrale. Oo ajoute qu'ayant été découTert quand 
Glocic se trouvait encore dans la salle, celui-ci, ému de ce trait 
de naïf enthousiasme, non-seolerAent accorda un hillet à Méhnl, 
mais lui donna un accès facile dans sa maison et le dirigea dans 
i^cs [tiTuiicrs travaux. 

On a dit aussi que Boieldieu, à Tâge de dou^e ans, s'était fait 
enfermer dans la salle de spectacle de Rouen» aûn de jouir gratis 
de la représentation du lendemain. J'ignore toîut à fait s'il y a 
quelque chose de réél dans ces anecdotes jumelles; mais je sais 
<jue Méhul n'a fait allusion devant moi à celle qui le conccrni', 
quoiqu'il revint volontiers et très-fréquemment sur les souvmirs 
de sa première jeunesse, souvenirs dans le récit desquels il trou- 
vait autant de plaisir qu'il savait y mettre de charme. 

Note B. 

Straîmiee , cette délicieuse élégie dramatique , ce dîflrmaiit 

sans la moindre tache, avait rencontré, en r>\J'2, au iheàtre de 
rOpéra-Comique, des metteurs en œuvre diuncs de le fair«- 
briller de tout son éclat. La l^eauté et la perfection de formes 
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de Micbu faisaient de lui le type Idébl dii JHunè AnUocblis ; 
Philippe disait d'une manière inimitable Tadmirable prière i 

Versez tous vos chagruu dans le sein paternel; Solié avait fait 
ilu rôle du médecin Érasistrate une création de premier ordre. 
Force, grâce, dignité, tels étaient les caractères de son jeu et de 
son chant dana le prodigieui quatuor qui résume Taction de 
toute la pièce. C'est d'après mes souYenira personnels que Je 
parle ici de ces trots artistes. 

Je n'ai point va madame Dugazondans le rùlu de Stialonice, 
et malgré l'auréole de gloire et de succès qui, aujourd'hui en- 
core, entoure le nom de cette actrice célèbre, j'ai peine à me 
persuader qu'elle fût parfiaitement à sa place dans ce rôle qui 
n'admet point les mouvemoiu déréglés de la passion, genre où 
elle exeeilidt, et qui, au contraire, exige autant de tenue que de 
dignité. D'ailleurs, un uiasseyemeril très-prononcé et un excessif 
embonjtoint devaient nuire essentiellement à \'v\M du rôle, su- 
périeurement rendu à i'Upéra-Gomique, dix ans après madame 
Dngazon, par mademoiselle Pingenet aînée , aussi recomman«- 
dable*par son extrême distinction que par la perfection de ses 
traits. 

Mais, il faut l'avouer, par la nature du sujet et par le carac- 
tère de la composiiiun musicale, Siratonice n'était point dans 
son cadre à l'Opéra-Comique. Aussi, plusieurs fois, Picard, lors- 
qu'il était directeur du grand Opéra » art- il dit devant moi à 
Méhul ; « Souvenei-yous que tous nous deres Siratontce, et 
« que, tôt ou tard, il faudra que ?ous noua la donnies. » Ce 
pronostic s'est réalisé, mais seulement à la fin du mois de mars 
I82I, c'est-à-dire, près de quatre ans après la mort de Mébul, 
et lorsque, depuis longtemps. Picard n'était plus à la tète de 
l'Opéra. A ce^ théâtre, Lays, Nourrit père, Lafeuillade et made- 
moiselle Grassari remphieèrent Solié, Philippe, Micbu et madame 
Dugazon. SI les nouveaux venus ne furent pat écrasés par le âou- 
venir de leurs prédécesseurs, peut-être les laissèrent-ils un peu 
regretter, et, je dois le dire, malfn*é son immense talent , Lays, 
à son déclin , ne me parut pas avoir rendu le rôle id'Éraaia- 
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tratc avec la grâce et l'ampleur magistrale que Solié lai avait 

(ionnées. 

Dans ce passage d'une scène à une autre plus élevée, la pièce 
dut subir une légère transformation, et la substitution du récita- 
tif à la partie déclaxnée*fat conûée à M. Daiusoigne, élève et 
nevea de Méhul. Ce jeone compositeur, qui ne se permit pas 
d'ajouter une seule phrase de chant aux délieiensea mélodies de 
son oncle, s'acquilta de la manitre la plus digne de la tâche 
modeste, mais essentielle, qui lui était confiée. 

Plus tard, à la fin de novembre 1821> M. Daussoigne associa 
• encore ses eilbrts au nom de son illustre parent , et , cette 
fois, dans un travalt plus coneidérable et avec plus de retentis- 
sement. Il compléta ]a partition de Valentine de Milan, drame 
lyrique en trois actes de Bouiiiy, et dont Méhul avait à peine fait 
la moitié de la musique. Son neveu soutint à merveille la com- 
paraison, et, comme ie public, la critique reconnut qu'il était 
presque impossible d'assigner h chacun des deux compositeurs 
les morceaux qui lui appartenaient. 

KOTE G, 

Outre ses compositions scéuiques, au nombre de plus de 
trente, et parmi lesquelles Je ne dois pas oublier trois ballets, 
Fdris, 179d, la Dansomanie en 1800 et Pm^« ei Andromède en 
I8t0, Méhul a encore donné, en 1794, les chœurs de Timoléon, 
tragédie de H.-J. Chénler, et l'air de la Ronde de Roland pour 
Gnillaumft le Conquérant, drame d'Alexandre Duval, joué en 
1804, au Théâtre-Français, et qui, par des considérations politi- 
ques, ne fut représenté qu'une seule fois. Six symphonies exé^ 
cutées dans les exercices du CSonservatoire et quelques sonates 
jcomplètenf le bagage musical de cet homme qui sera à jamais ' 
rhonoeur de l'école française. Enfin, deux morceaux de prose 
lus à l'institut, l'un sur l'état futur de la musique en France, 
l'autre sur les travaux des élèi:es du Conservatoire à Rome, 
prouvent qu'il y avait en Méhul Tétoflé d'un excellent écrivain. 
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Note D. 



A Mthul, parlant pour la Provence, k ^1 janvier 1817. 

Toi qui, du cygne de laThrace, 
Au fleuve de Lutèce as redit le» accents, 
Que ne puis-]e, bériUerde la lyre d'Horace, 
Quand tu pars, o Méhui! renouveler les chants 

Qui de Virgile accoiiipagiialent la trace ! 
(lomme lui, ta fortune abanduoripe aux vents 
D*Kole ou de Téthys ne craint point la disgrâce. 
Au lieu de braver les autans, 
Oppresseurs de l'humide empire. 
Aux bords heureux, asile du printemps, 
Tu vas chercher le souffle deZéphyre... 
Ah ! que Vénus, étoile des amants, 
Que les frères d'Hélène, astres toujours propices, 
Répandent après toi leurs clartés protectrices \ 
Que Flore, à tes désirs prodiguant ses faveurs, 
Tabrége le chemin en le couvrant de fleurs ! 

Que d un aii pur, buus ua ciel sans nua^c, 
Le baume salutaire, ami de la langueur. 
Dans les veines circule et ranime ton cœur. 
Va renaître au lointain rivage, 
Berceau des arts, retraite des amours, 
Où l'écho se réveille au chant des troubadours. 
Du printemps, du cliiual, que l'hcureuae magie. 
Avec nos vœux soit de moitié, 
Et que la bienfaisante Hygie 
le ramène bientôt aux brasde l'amitié. 

P. A. VlElLUKD. 
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TRANSLATOR s PREFACE. 

IF I have vcntured to translate Dr. Eduard 
Hansiick's ** Vom Musikalisch-Schonen/' I 
have done so with a full knowledge of the short- 
comine^s which every translation must présent, and 
cspecially one like this, the original of which is so 
inimitable in style and so thoroughly German in 
construction, that even far more compétent writt^rs 
tban myself would iind it diliicult, if not impossible, 
to do complète justice to it. My excuse * for under- 
takmg so arduous a task must be the désire to 
introduce to the English reader one of the most 
remarkable books on musical œsthetics, and one 
which has deservedly gained a wide réputation 
among the German-speaking communities. The 
work is not of récent date, the first édition having 
appeared close on forty years ago ; yet, as is the 
case with ail works dealing with principles and not 
with questions of local oi contemporary interest, 
the fact of its âge in no way detracts from its 
importance. In conclusion, I may say that 1 have 
not aimed so much at perfection in style as at 
reflecting with fidelity the mind and spirit of the 
author. 

GUSTAV COHEN. 

Sale» May^ 1891. 
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PREFACE TO THÉ SEVENTH 

« 

' EDITION. 

THIS, the seventh édition of the work which first 
appeared in the year 1854, does not differ 
materially from the fifth (1876) and the sixth (1881) 

éditions, but mcrcly contains some explanalory and 
amplifying additions. By way of introducing it to 
the public I should best like to borrow the words with 
which the estimable Th. Vischer has just prefaced 
the reprint of an older essay of .his (" Der Traum ")•* 
I include this essay," says Vischer, ** in the présent 
séries^ without shielding it from the attacks which 
have been levelled against it. I have also refrained 
from improving it by retouches» excepting a few 
unimportant altérations. I might now, perhaps, 
here and there choose a différent mode oi expression, 
give a fuller exposition, or assert things in a more 
quahfied and guarded manner. Who is ever com- 
pletely satisfied with a work which he reads again 
after the lapse of years ? Yet we knuw but too vveil 
tbat corrective touches often rather spoil than 
improve." 

If I were to enter upon a polemic campaign, and - 

* Ahes and Neues/* Yùn Fr. Th« Vischer (Stuttgart x88i), page 187. 
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PREFACE 



II 



Grillparzer und die Musik," I have discussed 
them at greater length,* 

Certain véhément opponents of mine have occa- 
sionally imputed to me a fiât and unqualified déniai 
of whatever goes undci the name of feeling ; but 
every dispassionate and attentive reader will have 
readily observed that I only protest against the 
intrusion of the feelings upon the province of 
science, in other words — that I take up the cudgels 
against those aesthetic enthusiasts who, though 
presuming to teach the musician, in reality only 
dilate upon their tinkling opium-dreams* I am 
quite at one with those who hold that the ultimate 
worth of the beautîful must ever dépend upon the 
immédiate verdict of the feelings. But at the same 
time I firmly adhère to the conviction, that ail the 
customary appeals to our emotional faculty can 
never show the way to a single musical lavv. 

This conviction forms one of the propositions — 
the principal but négative prop^ition — of this enquiiy 
which is mainly and primarîly directed against the 
widely-accepted doctrine that the office of music is 
** to represent fëelings," It is difiàcult to see why 
this should be thought équivalent to affîrming that 
music is absolutely destitute of feeling." The rose 
smells sweet, yet its subjcct is surely not the repré- 
sentation of the odour ; the forest is cool and shady» 



* '* Musikalitcbe Stationen," by Ed. HansUck (Berlin : published 
by G. Hoffnuuuit 1878, page 331, &c ) 



)ut it certainly does not represent "the feeling of 
:ooIness and shadiness." It is not a mere verbal 
]uibble if the term to represent '* is here expressly 
aken exception to, for it is this term which is 
inswerable for the grosses! errors in musical 
esthetics. The representing " of something al- 
vays învolves the conception of two separate and 
îistinct objects which by a spécial act are purposeiy 
}rought into relation with each other. 

Emanuel Qeibel, by a felicitously chosen parallel, 
las described this relation in the foUowing distich, 
vith greater perspicuity and more agreeably than 
philosophie analyses could ever do : — 

' Warum gluckt es dir nie, Mnsik mit Worten za schildem ? 
Weil eie, ein rein Elément, Bild und Gedanken verschmàht. 
Selbst dai GefQhl ist nur wie eIn sanft dorchscheinender 

Flussgrund, 

Drauf îhr klîngender Strom sinkend wid 8chweUend entroUt.*' 

Now, as I have reason to believe that the author 
)£ thèse beautiful Unes was inspired by thoughts 
vhich this essay suggested, it appears to me that my 

news so vigoronsly cicnounced byromanUc cnthusiasts 
ire, after ail, qmte compatible with true poetry. 

The négative proposition referred to is comple- 
nented by its corrélative, the affirmative proposition ; 
:he beaiity of a composition is spCLifically musical — i.e., 
t inheres in the combmations of musical sounds 
md is independent of ail alien, extra^musical 
lotions. The author bas honestly endeavoured to 
Tiake an exhaustive enquiry into the positive aspects 



of the " musically beautifui," upon which the very 
existence of our art and the suprême laws of its 
ssthetics dépend. If> nevertheless^ the conttoversial 
and négative éléments predominate, I must plead 
the circumstances of the time as my excuse. When 
I wrpte this treatise, the advocates of the music of 
the future '* were loudest in their praises of it, and 
could but provoke a réaction on the part of people 
holding opinions such as I do. Just when I was 
busy preparing the second édition, Liszt's Pro- 
gramme-Symphonies " had appeared, which denied 
to music more completely than ever before its 
independent sphère, and dosed the listener with it as 
a kind of vision-promoting medicine. Since then^^ 
the world has been enrîched by Richard Wagner*8 
** Tristan," " Nibelungen Ring," and his doctrine of the 
infinité melody — i.tf., formlessness exalted into a prin- ^ 
cîple; theintoxicatingefiect of opium manifested both 
in vocal and instrumental music, for the worship of 
which a temple has been speciallyerected at Bayreuth. 

I trust I may be pardoned, if in view of such 
symptoms I felt no inclination to abbreviate or 
temper the polemîc part of this essay ; but pointed, 
on the contrary, more emphatîcally than ever to the 
one and immutable factor in music, to purely musical 
beauty, such as our great masters bave embodied in 
their works, and such as true musical genius will 
produce to the end of time. 

EDUARD HANSLICK. 

ViENNA, Janmty, 1885. 
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CHÂPT£R I. 



The course hitherto pui^ued in musical sesthetîcs 
bas nearly always been hampered by tbe false 
assumption that tbe object was not so.mucb to 
enquire into what is beautiful !n music, as to de- 
scribe the feelmgs which music avvakens. This 
view entirely coincides with that of the older 
Systems of aesthetics, which considered the beautiful 
solely in référence to tbe sensations aroused, and tbe 
philosopby of beauty as tbe offspring of sensation 

{oiodtiinç)* 

Such Systems of sesthetics are not only unpbilo- 
sophical, but they assume an almost sentimental 
character when applied to the most ethereal of ail 
arts, and though no doubt pleasing to a certain class 
of entbusiasts» tbey afford but little enligbtenment 
to 9 tboughtful student» who, ,in order to leam 
sometbing about tbe real nature of music, will, 
abû\c ail, rcmaia dcaf to the fitful promptings 
of passion, and not, as most manuals on music 
direct, turn to the émotions as a source of 
knowledge. 

Tbe tendency in science to study» as far as pos- 
sible, tbe objective aspect of tbings could not but 

affect researches into the nature of beauty. A satis- 
factory resuit, however, is only to be attained by 
relinquishing a method which starts from subjective 
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ensation, only to bring us face to face with it once 
nore, after taking us for a poetic ramble over the 
urface of the subject. Âny such investigation will 
)rove utterly futile, uniess the method obtaining in 

lalural science be followcd at least in the sensc of 
[ealing with the things themselves, in order to 
[etermine what is permanent and objective in them, 
vrhen dissocîated from the ever-varyîng impressions 
vbich they produce. 

Poetry, sculpture, and painting are, in point of 
vell-grounded aesthetic treatment, far in ad varice of 
nusic. Few writers on thèse subjects still labour 
mder the delusion that from a gênerai metaphysical 
lonceptîon of beauty (a conception which necessarily 
'aries with the art) the aesthetic principles of any 
pecîfic art can be deduced. Formerly, the œsthetic 
»rinciples of the varions arts were supposed to be 
foverned by some suprême metaphysical principle of 4 
gênerai sesthetics. Now, however, the conviction is 
laily growing that each individual art can be under» 
tood only by studying its technical limits and its 
nherent nature. ''Systems" are gradually being < 
upplanted by "researches," founded on the thesis 
hat the laws of beauty for each art are mscparably 
issociated with the individuality of the art, and the 
lature of its médium.* 



* Robert Schumann hss doue a great deal of tnîscbief by his 
lOpositîon (Cottected Worka I,, 43) *' The aesthetic principlea of 

one art arc those ofthe others, the material alone being difTerent." 
irillparzer expresses a very différent opinion and takes the right 
iew when he says (Complète Works IX., 142) : — " Probably noworse 
'service bas evcr been rendeied to the arts than when Germaa 
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In aesthetics of rhetoric, of sculpture, and paint- 
în^, no less than in art-criticism — the practical 
application of the foregoing sciences — the rule has 
already been laid down that aesthetic investigations 
musty above ail, consider the beautiful object, and not ' 
the perceivîng sm6;W« 

Music alone is unable, apparently, to adopt thîs 
objective mode of procédure. Rigidly distinguishing 
between its theoretico-g^rammatical rules and its 
œsthetic researches, the former are generally stated 
in extremely dry and prosaic language, while the 
latter are wrapped in a cloud of high*flown senti- 
mentality. The task of clearly realising music as a 
self-subsislcnt form of the beautiful, has hitherto 
presented unsurmountable difficulties to musical 
aesthetics, and the dictâtes of "émotion" stiil haunt 
their domain in broad daylight* Beauty in music is 
still as much as ever viewed only in connection with 
its subjective impressions, and books, critiques, and 
conversations continually remind us that the émotions 
are the only aesthetic foundation of music, and that 
they alone are warranted in dehning its scope. 

•♦writers inciuded them aii in the collective name of art. Many 
** points th^ ttndotibtedly have in common, yet they widely diverge 
** not only in the meané they employ, but also in their fun dame ntrt 
*'pri^iple8. The esaentiàl différence between music and poetry 
** might be brought into strong relief by Bhowing that mii«c primarily 
" affects the sensés and, after rousing the émotions, reaches the 
"intellect last of ail. Poetry, on the other hand, first raise8 up an 
•* idea which in its turn excites the émotions, while it affects the 
** sensés only as an extrême resnlt of its highest or lowest form. 
'*Th^, therefore, pursue an exactly opposite course, for one 
"spirltualises the material, whereas tbe other matérialises the 
spiritual.*' • ^ , 
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Music, are told; cannot, lîke poetiy, entertain 

the mind with definite conceptions, nor yet the eye, 
like sculpture and painting, with visible forms. 
Hence, it is argued, its object must be to work on 
the feelings, ** Music has to do with feelings." This 
expression has to do'' is highly characteristic of ail 
Works on musical œsthetfcs. But what the naUiirc 
of the link is that connects music with the émotions» 
or certain pièces of music with certain émotions; by 
what laws of nature it is governed, what the canons 
of art are that détermine its form — ail thèse questions 
are left in complète darkness by the very people who 
have "to do" with them. Only when one's eyes 
have become somewhat accustomed to this obscurity 
does it become manifest that the émotions play a 
double part in music, as currently understood. 

On the one hand it is said that the aim and object 
of music is to excite émotions — pleasurable 
émotions ; on the other hand, the émotions are said 
to be the subject-maiter which musical works are 
[intended to ilîustrate. 

Bot h propositionià are alike in this, that one is as 
false as the other. 

The réfutation of the hrst of thèse propositions, 
which forms the introduction to most manuals of 
music, must not detain us long. The beautiful, 
strictly speaking, aim ai notking, since it is nothing 
but a form which, though available for many 
purposes according to its nature has, as such, no 
aim beyond itself. If the contemplation of some- 
thing beautiful arouses pleasurable feelings» this 
efiect is distinct from the beautiful as such. I 
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may, indeed, place a beautiful object before an 
observer, with the avowed purpose of RÎving him 
pleasure, but this purpose in no way affecta the 
beauty of the object. The beautiful is and remains 
beautiful though it arouse no émotion wbatever^ and 
though there be no one to look at ît. In other words, 
although the beautiful exists for the gratification of 
an observer, it is independent of him. 

In this sensé music, too, bas no aim (object) and 
the mere fact that this particular art is so closely 
bound up with our feelings, by no means justifies the 
assumption that its œsthetic principles dépend on 
this union. 

In order to critically examine this relation, we 
must, in the first place, scrupulously distinguish 
between the terms ** feeling " and ** sensation,'* 
although in ordinary parlance no objection need be 
raised to their indiscriminate use. 

Sensation is the act of perceiving soroe sensible 
quality, such as a sound or a colour, whereas feeling 
is the conscioQsness of some psychical actxvity — i.t;., 
a State of satisfaction or discomfort. 

If I note (perceive) with my sensés the odour or 
taste of some object» or its form, colour» or sound» I 
call this State of consciousness my sensation of thèse 
qualities; but if sadness, hope, cheerfulness or hatred 
appreciably raise me above, or depress me below the 
habituai level of mental activity, I am said to feel* 

• Older philosophers agrée with modem physiologîsts in the 
définition of thèse terms, and we unhesitatingly prefer ihis delinuion 
to tiM terminology of HegePi achool of philosophy, which, as is weU 
Imôwn, distîngttislies between internai and externat sensations. 

B2 
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The beautiful» first o£ all| affects our sensés^ Thîs, 
however, is not peculiar to the beautiful alone» but i& 

common to ail phenomena whatsoever. Sensation, 
the beginning and condition of ail ssthetic enjoyment, 
is the source of fecling in its widest sensé, and this 
fact présupposes some relation, and often a highly 
complex one, between the two. No art is required 
to produce a sensaHan ; a single sound or colour may 
suffice. As prevîously stated, the two ternis are gener- 
ally employed promiscuously ; but older wnters speak 
of ** sensation," where we should use the term 
"feeling," What those wnters intend to>convey, 
therefore, is that the object of music is to arouse our 
fedings, and to fiU our hearts with piety, lovoi joy, or 
sadness. 

In point of fact, however, this is the aim neither 
of music nor of any other art. An art aims, above 
ail, at producing something beautiful which affects 
not our feelings, but the organ of pure contemplation, 
our imagination,* 

It is rather curions that musicians and the older 
writers on sesthetics take into account only the 
contrast of "feeling" and "intellect," quite oblivious 
of the fact that the main point at issue lies half-way 
bêtwun the horns of this supposed dilemma. A 



* Hegel has shown that the method of exatnining into the 

"sensations" [î.e., " feelings" according to our terminology) which a 
work of art awakens, proceeds on indefinite lines and ignores the 
truly concrète élément akogether. What we are sensible of,'' he 
says, " is indissolubly connected with the most abstract and individual 
*' sabjectivity, The severaf kinds of •enaatîons produced aroi thereiore, 
** différent in a subjective sensé only and not distinct modes of tfao 
•*thingitsel£** {JBsthiiikhiH^) 
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musical composition orip^inates in the composer's j 
imagination, and is intended for the imagination of / 
the listener. Ouf imagination, it is tniCj does noti 
merely conimpiaU the beautiful, but it contemplatear 
it with intelligence f tlie object hemgt as it werej 
mentally inspected and criticised. Our judgment, 
hovvever, is formed so rapidly, that we are uncon- 
scious of the separate acts involved in the process, 
whence the delusion arises that, what in reality 
dépends upon a complez train of reasoning, is 
merely an act of intuition. 

The Word "Anschauung'* (vieMrîng, conteroplating) 
is no longer appiied to visual processes only, but 
also to the functions of the other sensés. It is, in 
fact, eminentiy suited to describe the act of 
attentive hearing which is nothîng but a mental 
inspection of a succession of musical images. Our 
imagination, withal, is not an isolated faculty, for 
though the vital spark originates in the sensés, it 
forthwith kindles the flame of the intellect and the 
émotions. A true conception of the beautiful is,never- 
theless, independent of this aspect of the question. 

In the pure act of listening, we enjoy the musîc 
alone, and do not think of importing into it any 
extraneous matter. But the tendency to allow our 
feelings to be aroubed, iinplies something extraneous 
to the music. An exclusive activity of the intellect, 
resulting from the contemplation of the beautiful,^ 
'involves not an sesthetic, but a logical relation, whilè 
a prédominant action on the feelings brings us on 
still more slippery ground, implying, as it does, a 
pathological relation. 
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Thèse inferences, drawn long ago from principles 

of gênerai aesthetics, apply with equal force to the 
beautifiîl in every art. If music, therefore, is to be 
treated as an art, it is not our feelmgs, but our 
imagination which muist supply the aesthetic tests. 
It is as well to make this premise hypothetical, seeing 
that the soothing effect of music on the human 
passions is always affirmed with such emphasis, that 
we are often in doubt whether ipusic is a police 
régulation, an educationai rule, or a médical pre- 
scription. 

Yet» musicians are less prone to helîeve that aîi 
arts mast be uniformly gauged by our feelings, than 
that this principle is true of music alone. It is this 
very power ànd tendency of music to arouse in the 

listener any given émotion which, they think, 
distinguishes this art from ail the others.* 

As on a previous occasion we were unable to 
accept the doctrine that it is the aim of art in gênerai 
to produce any such effect, we are now equally 
unable to regard it as the spécifie aim of music to do 
so. Grant that the true organ with which thu beautiful 
is apprehended is the imagination, and it follows that 
aU arts are likely to affect the feeiings indirectly. 

* Ât a tîmewhen no distinction was madeeven between " feeting** 
and "sensation," a more critical examination into the varieties of the 
former was, of course, out of the question. Sensuous and intellectual 
feehngs, the enduring state known as frame of minci, the acute or 
emotional state, inclination and passion, no iess than the gradations 
peculiar to the latter, the ** pathos " of die Greekt and the " passio ** 
of the mofe modem Romaiw, were ail oonfounded in one inextricable 
jnmble, while of music nothing Wat piedicated, cxcept that it was 
libe art of exciting e m o tion ai 
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Are we not moved by a great historical picture with 

the vividness of actual expérience ? Do not 
Raphael's Madonnas fill us with piety, and do not 
Poussin 's landscapes awaken in us an irrésistible 
désire to roam about in the world ? Do our feelings 
remain calions to a sight such as the Strasburg 
Cathedral? AH thèse questions admit of but one 
reply, which is equally true uf poetry and of many 
extra-sesthetic states of mind, such as religious 
fervour, éloquence, &c. We thus see that ail other 
arts, too, affect us with considérable force. The 
inhérent peculiarities assumed to distinguish music 
from the other arts would dépend, therefore, upon 
the degree of intensity of this force. The attempt, 
however, thus to solve the problem, is not only 
highiy unscientific, but is, moreover, of no avail, 
because the décision whether one is more deeply 
affected by a Symphony of Mozart, a tragedy by 
Shakespeare, a poem by Uhiand, or a Rondo 
Hummel must dépend, after ail, on the individua;! 
himself. Tho^^c again who hold that inusic affects~l 
our feelinp;s directly," vvhereas the other arts do so 
only through the médium of ideas, express the same 
error in other words. For we liave alrèady seen 
that the excitation of feelings by th^beautiful in 
music îs but one of its indirect effects, oiir 
imagination only being directly aifected. Musical : 
dissertations constantly recall the analogy which \ 
undoubtedly exists between mu^ic and architecture , '■ 
but what architect in his sensés ever conceived the i 
aim of architecture to be the excitation of feelings, ! 
or the feelings the sudjifct-maUer of his art ? ! 
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Every real work of art appeals to our emotionatl 

faculty in some way, but noue in any exclusive 
way. No canon peculiar to musical œsthetics 
only can be deduced from the fact that there 

is a certain connection between music and the 
émotions. Wemight as well study th e prope rties of 
wine b y gettinpr drl^ . The crux of thc question is 

"^îè Spécifie mode in which music afifects our feelings. 
Hence» instead of enlaiiging on the vague and 
secondaiy effects of musical phenomena, we ought to 
endeavour to penetrate deeply into the spirit of the 

Works themselves, and to explain their effects by the 
laws of their inhérent nature. A poet or painter 
would hardly persuade himself that when he has 
ascertained the " feelings " his landscape or drama 
awakens, he has obtained a rationale of the beauties 
contained in it. He will seek to discover the source of ' 
the irrésistible power which makesus enjoy the work 
in this particular form and in no other. Writers on 
this subject are by no means justified in confusing 
e motional impressions and^ jnufiical bea uty (in» 
ste ad of adoptin^ th& -^fiign tific method~ôrkeeping 
ffiese two fact^gLAgart as_ ^uch as^ossible) simply 
HëcaÏÏse smienquiry of this kind offers in respect of 
music, as we shall presently see, far greater 
difficulties than any other art, and because such an 
enquiry cannot go below a certain depth. 

Independently of the fact that our feelings can 
never become the basis of œsthetic laws, there are 
many cogent reasons why we shoûld not trust to the 
feelings aroused by music. As a conséquence of our 
mental constitution, words, titles, and other con- 
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«ventional associations (in sacred, militaiy» and 
operatic music more especially) give to our feelings 
and thoughts a direction whîch we often falsely 

ascribe to tlie cliaiactcr oi the music itself. For, ui . 
rcality, there is no causal nexm between a musical ' 
composition and the feelings it may excite, as the 
.iatter vary with our expérience and impressibility.j 
The présent génération often wonder how their fore- 
fathers could imagine that just ihis arrangement ot 
sounds adequately represented just ihis feeling. 
We need but instance the effects which works by 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber produced when they 
were new, as compared with their effects on us. How 
many compositions by Mozart were thought by his 
contemporaries to be the most perfect expression ot 
passion, warmth, and vigo^r of which music is 
capable. The placidity and moral sunshine of 
Haydn's symphonies were placed in contrast with 
the violent bursts of passion, the internai strife, the 
bitter and acute grief embodied in Mozart's music* < 
Twenty or thirty years later, precisely the same 
comparison was made between Beethoven and 
Mozart. Mozart, the emblem of suprême and 
transcendent passion, was replaced by Beethoven, 
while he himself was promoted to the Olympic 
cl^&sicalness of Haydn. £very observant musician 



• Of Rochlitz, in particular, there are j^ayings on record about 
,Mozaft*B instnimental music, which eound lather straïkge to our eara. 
Thit same Rochlitx describes the gracefol Minuet-Capriccio ia 
Weber's Sonata in A f)at, as " the copious, incessant effùsion of a 
**pa«stonate and fiercely agitated mind, oontroUed, withali by a 
.** marveUous steadioess of purpoae." 
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will, in the course of his own Hfe, , expérience 
analogous changes of taste. The musical ment of 
^the many compositions which at one time made so 

idecp an impression, and tlie ii^sthctic enjoymcnt 
Iwhich their nrif^^inality and beauty still yield, are not 
j'altered in the least by this dissimilar effect on the 
feelings at différent periods. Thus, there is no 
invariable and inévitable nexu& between musical 
Works and certain states of mind; the connection 
being, on the contrary, of a far more transient kind 
^han in any other art. 

It is manifest, therefore, that the effect of music 
on the émotions does not possess the attributes of 
inevitableness, exclusiveness, and uniformity. that a 
phenomenon from which œsthetic principles are to be 
deduced ought to bave. 

Far be it from us to underrate the deep émotions 
which music awakens from their slumber, or the 
feelings of joy or sadness which our minds dreamily 
experienceJ It is one of the most precious and 
/Inéstimable^ secrets of nature, that an art shouldhave 
Ithe power of evoking feelings entirely fre^ from 
worldly associations, and kmdicd, as it wcré, by the 
spark divine. It is only the unscieniific proceeding 
of deducing asthettc principles from such facts against 
ich we protest. Music may, undoubtedly, awaken 
feelings of great joy or intense sorrow; but might 
not the same or a still greater effect be produced by 
the news that we have won the first prize in the 
lottery, or bv the dangerous illness of a friand ? So 
long as we refuse to include lottery tickets among 
the symphonies» or médical bulletins among the 
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overtures» we must Tefraîn from treating the émotions 
as an sesthetic monopoly of music in gênerai or 
a certain pièce of music in particular. Evervth iDg_ 

dépends upon the sp écifie^* modus operandi" bv means 
of which music evojv es su ch feeling s. The fourth and 
fifth chapters will be devoted to a critical examination 
of the influence which music exerts on our feelings, 
and we shall then have occasion to consider the 
positive aspect of this remarkable connection. In 
this, the introductory chapter of our work, our ohject 
was to throw as much light as possible on its 
nej^ative aspect as a standing protest against an 
unscientific principle. 

Herbarth (in the ninth chapter of his Bncyclopsedia) 
has, to the best of my knowledge» struck the first 
blow at the theory that the feelings are the 
foundation of musical ctsthetics. After exprcssing^ 
his disapproval of the vaj^ue manner in which works 
of art are criticised, he goes on to say : " Interpreters 
''of dreams and astrologers have for thousands of 
^'years persistently ignored the fact that people 
** dream because they are asleep, and that the stars 
** appear now in one part of the heavens and now in 
**another, because they are in motion. Similarly, 
**there are even p:ood musicians who still cling to the 

belief that musjc is capable of expressing definite 
" feelings, as though the feelings which it accidentally 

arouses and to express which music may for this 
** very reason be employed, were the pfoximate cause 
** of the rules of simple and double counterpoint. 
** Forthese aloneform the groundworkof music. What 
" subject» we might ask, did the old masters mean to 
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** iilustrate, when they developed ail the possible forma 
" of the fugue ? No subject at ail. . Their thoughts 
'*did not travel beyond the limits of the art, but 

" penetrated deeply into its inmost recesses. He who 
** adiieres to meanings, thereby betrays his dislike of 
** the inner aspect of things and his love of mere 
*' outvvard appearance." It is much to be regretted 
that Herbarth refrained from prosecuting thèse 
occasional strîctures more in détail, and that along 
with thèse brillîant flashes there go some rather 
qiicstionable statements; at ail events, we shall 
prcsently see that the views we bave just quoted 
failed to gain the regard they so well merited. 

Note.- Our présent purpose, we tbink, hardiy 
makes it incumbent on us to mention the authors of 
the doctrines which it is our object to disprove» 
thèse doctrines being not so much the hruit of original 
spéculation, as the enunciation of traditional 
convictions that have gained great popularity. To 
show how deeply thèse doctrines have taken root, we 
will Select some examples from their vast number.. 
The following emanate from the pens both of old 
and modem writers on music : — 

^ Mattheson. — " When composing a mcl uly, our 
chief aim should be to iilustrate a certain emotton 
(if not more than one)." (VoUkomm. Capellmeister, 
page 143.) 

^ Nbidhardt. — "The ultimate aim of music is to 

louse ail tlic passions by means of sound and rhythm, 
rivalling the most éloquent oration." (Préface to 
Tfm^eratur,) 
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J. N. FoRKEL understands ** fig:ures in music,'* 
in the same sensé as in poetry or rhetoric— 
namely, " as the expression of the various modes in 
/*which sensations and émotions gain utterance." 
(Ueber die Théorie der Musik" Gôttingen, ^777» 
page 26.) 

J. MosRL defines music as "the art of expressing y 
certain émotions through the médium of System- 
aticaliy combined sounds." 

C. F. MiCHAELis. — " Music îs the art of expressing 

sensations by modulated sounds. It is the language ^ 
of émotion," &c. {Ueber den Geist der Tonkunst, 
2nd essay, iSoo, page 29.) 

Marpurg. — " The composer's task is to copy nature 

. . . to stir the passions at will . . . to 
express the Hving movements of the soul and the 
cravings of the heart." (Krit. Musikus, Vol. 

1750, § 40*) 

W. Heinse. — ** To picture, or rather to rouse the ^ 
passions is the chief and final aim of music,*' 
{MusikaL Dialoge, 1805, page 30.) 

J. J. Engbl. — "A sjnnphony, a sonata, &c., must 

be the représentation of some passion developed in 
a variety of forms." {Ueber musik* MaUrei, 1780, 
page 29.) 

J. Ph. Kirnberger. — "Amelodious phrase (thème) 
is a phrase taken from the language of émotion. 
It induces in a sensitive listener the same state 
of mind which gave birth to it." (Kunst des rànen 
Satzes, Part IL^ page 152.) 
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Pierer's Universallexictm (2nd édition). — Music 
is the art of expressing sensations and states of 
mind by means of pleasîng sounds. It is superior 

to poetry because the latter can only (1) describe 
émotions whicli the intellect apprehends, whcreas 
music expresses vague and undefinable émotions 
and sensations." 
G* Schilling's Universallexicon der Tonkunst 
gives a similar explanation under the heading 
" Musik." 

KûCH defines music as " the art of suggestin^ trains 
of pleasurable feeiings through the médium of 
Sound." 

A. André. — ** Music is the art of producing sounids 
capable of expressîng» excitîng, and sustaining 
feeiings and passions." (Lehrbuck der Tmkunsf, I.) 

SuLZER. — " While language expressses our fctlings 

in Word s, music expresses tliem by sounds." 

{Théorie der Schonen Kunste.) 
J. W. Bœhm. — " Not to the intellect do the sweet 

strains of music appeal» but to our efnoHonal faculiy 
• only." {Afialyse des Schonen der Musik, Vienna^ 

1830, page 62.) 
\ GoTTFRiED Weber. — ** Muslc is the art of ex- 

pressing émotions through the médium of sound." 

{Théorie der TonseUkunsi, znd édition» Vol. I.» 

page 15.) 

F* Hand. — '* Music represents emoHons, Eack fed^ 
ing and each state of mind has its own inhérent 

Sound and rhythm, and thèse have their objective 
counterpart in music." {^sthetik der Tonkuiist, 
Vol. 1., 1837, § 24.) 
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Amadeus autodidaktus. — '* Music has its origin 
and its roots in the world of sentiment and sensation» 
Musically melodious sounds (1) are a sealed book 
to the intellect, which only describes and analyses 

sensations. . . . They appcal to the feelings,'* 
&c. (Aphorismen iiber Musik, Leipzig, 1847, 
page 329.) 

Fermo Bbllini. — " Music is the art of expressing 
sentiments and passions through the médium of 
Sound." {Manmle di Miisica, Milano» Ricordi , 1 8 5 j . ) 

Friedrich Thiersch. — Allgemeine Msthetik, Berlin, 
1846, § 18, page ICI : " Music is the art of ex- 
pressing, and of exciting feeiings and émotions by 
groups of seiected sounds." 

A. V. DoMMBR. — Elemente der Musik^ Leipzig, i862« 
" The objeci of Music : Music is to awaken our 
feeiings, and thèse, in their tum, are to raîse up 
images in the mind." (Page 174.) 

Richard Wagner. — Das Kunsfwerk der Znhmft 
(1850, Select Works, 111., 99 — similar passages 
occurring in hîs other writings).— ** The organ 
of the émotions is sound^ its intentionallv sesthetic 
language is music." In Wagner's later writings 
his définitions become still more obscure; music 
being there for him "the art of expression in the 
abstract " (" Oper und Drama," Coll. Writings 
III., 343), which, as a "conception of the Uni- 
verse," he deems capable of " comprehending the 
essence of things in its immédiate manifestation,** 
&€• (** Beethoven/' 1870, page 6, &c.) 




CHAPTER IL » 

Thb proposition that the fielings are the subject which r 
music has to represent is due partly to the theory | 

according to which the uHijiiâtc aim^^qï music is to 
excite feelittgs, and part^y-te-'an aflfteaadfed^form of 

th^§ t Henry, 

" Â philosophical disquisition into an art demands a 
clear définition of its subjecUmatter, The diversity of 
the subject-matter of the varions arts and the 
fundamental différence in the mode of treatment, are 

a natural séquence of the dissimilarity of the sensés to 
which they severally appeal. Every art comprises 
a range of ideas, which it expresses after its own 
' fashion, in sound, language, colour, stone, &c* A 
work of art, therefore» endows a definite conception 
with a material form of beauty. This defînite con- 
ception, its embodimcnt, and the union ol bolh, are 
the conditions of an œsthetic idéal, with which a j 
I critical examination into every art is indissolu bly I 
' connected. | 

The subject of a poem, a painting, or statue may be 
expressed in words and reduced to ideas. We say, 
for instance, this picture represents a flower-girl, this 
statue a gladiator, this poem one of Roîand's exploits. 
Upon the more or less perfect embodiment of the 
particular subject in the artist's production dépends 
our verdict respecting the beauty of the work of art. |^ 

Â 

4 

f 
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The whole ^amut ft f Hnmgn jfi>wv4f«^c fi^c wjth 
txlfwtf^fijf ^; pmplete un^nimitY been proclaimed to be 
fihtjail^giiLsl^iiUiSic, since the émotions were thought 
to be in antîthesîs to the defîniteness of intellectual 
conceptions. This was supposed to be the feature by 
which the musical idéal is distinguished from the idéal 
of the other fine arts and poetry. According to this 
theory, therefore, sQMAAanril itî^ ingfittîffitiSijçqnalâBations 
are but_the material and tbe médium of expression, 
by which the composer représenta love» courage, 
piety»^and.delight» The innumerable varieties of 
émotion constitute the idea which, on being trans- 
lated into sound, assumes the form of a musical 
composition. The beautiful melody and the skilful 
harmony as such, do not charm us, but only what 
they imply : the whîspering ol* love, or the ciamour 
of ardent combatants. 

In order to escapc from such vague notions, wc 
must, first of ail, sever from their habituai associa- 
tions metaphors of the above description. The 
whispering may be expressed, true; but not the 
whispering of " love " ; the chmour may be reproduced, 
undoubtedly; but not the ciamour of ardent 
combatants/' Miisic may reproducephenomena auçh 
as whispering, stormiiig, ruanng, but the ftcliagij of 
love or anger have only a subjective existence. 

Définit ^ fpplij[^s....and,xntftignsa ^ unsusceptibie 
of being eîhSbdied in music. 

Our émotions have'ho îsblated existence in the 
mînd, and cannotj_therefore^be evol^^^ an art 
^^li^buis incapable of representing the remainirig 
sé ries of mental stat es.^ They are, on the contrary, 
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dépendent on physiological and pathologîcal con- 
ditions, on notions and judgments; in fact, on ail 

the processes of human reasuning which so many 
conceive as antithetical to the émotions. 

What then transforms an in de fi ni te feeling into a, ' 
d^^t£. ^one — m*^ th^ fftflinç nf lrn£jn£fj ho^^oc 
eSve ? la t^ft m<>rft il^grfi^ ni i ntensitv; the, 

fluctuât îng rgfi* nf innt^T tnp^inn p ÂsSUrëS^'^Ot. 

The latter may be the same in the case of dissimilar 
feelings, or may, in the case of the same feeh'ng, 
vary with the time and the person. Only by virtue 
of ideas and judgments— unconscious though we 
may be of tbem when our feelings run high — can an 
indefinite state of mind pasa into a definite feeling. 
The feeling of hope is inséparable from the con- 
ception of a happier state that is to corne, and which 
we compare with the actual state. The feeling of 
sadness involves the notion of a past state of 
happiness. Thèse are perfectly definite ideas or 
conceptions, and in default of them—the é^paraUis qf 
thùughip as it were— no feeling can be called " hope " 
or ** sadness," for through them alone can a feeling 
assume a definite charactcr. On cxciuding thèse 
conceptions from consciousness, nothing remains but 
a vague sensé of motion which at best could not 
rise above a gênerai feehng of satisfaction or dis- 
comfort. The feeling of_/opg cannot be conceived 
apart from ihê- image of the helggà? being, or ap^rt 
fmm the désire and the longing for the possession of 
the object of our affections. It is not the kind of 
psychical activity, but the intellectual substratum, 
the subject underlying it^ which constitutes it love. 
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Dynamimllv ^pgg|anir^ lo ve may be gentte or im- 

ms, buoyant or depressed, j^nd yet itJifimairis 
eflection alone ouglxt „ tû„iii.iki Jl__£k ar 
L ât mu sic can ^ej^iiiiiss Qolyi those qualifyin g ^ 
jtdjectives, and no_ t the substa ntix£>. love, itself^ A 
tSnnmale /eelihg (a passion, an emotioa). as such, 

Q9AiiOfeCPunii>r onljr be commiinicated^throtii^ ithiBr 
médium of âefinlte ideas. Ndw, jsiiiceu3au§iç. as. an- 
** indelinite JVjjTn_o£^eec h " is admittedly ificapabl^ 
of expressino; definite ideas, i s it not a psychologicaUy • 
conclusion^jU^at^ û iftiiJi^wiseLiacapabl e J 
of expressing deânite émotions? For tht defimU 
character of an ^m/v^f/^n •«»î«-^]y 

[ow ît Î8 that music may, nevertheless, awaken 
feelings (though not necessarily so) such as sadness, 
joy, &c., we shall try to explain hereafter, when we 
corne to examine music from a subjective point of 
view. At tbis stage of our enquity it is enough to 
détermine whether music is capable of rj^esenttn g 
any definite émotion whatever. To this question 
only a négative answer cari Bé gîven, tîie definiteness/* 
of^^r^motion being inseparably connected withl 
concrète notions and conceptions, and to reduco 
thèse to a material form is altogether beyond thd 
power of music. A^ certain .£laa&.9£.«/^^«JiQiKfiyeï^ 
is quite susceptible of being adeqnately.fiTrprrssed 
means„whicb-unqu»ttionably helong to the sphère oi 
musjc,prQper. This class comprises ail ideas which 
consistently with the organ to which they appeal 
are associated with audible changes of strength, 

C Z vi» 
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t. motion, and ratio: the ideas of intensity waadng and 
diminishîng ; of motion hastening and lingering ; of 
ingeniousiy complex and simple progression, &c. 

The assthetic expression of music may be described 
by terms such as ^raceful, gentle, violent, vigorous, 
élégant» fresh ; ail thèse ideas being expressible by 
: corresponding modifications of sound. We may, 
; therefore, use tbose adjectives as directly describing 
musical phenomena, without thinking of the ethîcal 
meanings attaching tothem in a psychological sensé, 
and which, from the habit of associating ideas, we 
readily ascribe to the eftect of the music, or mistake 
even for purely musical properties. 

]_ a nd primarily of. a jl ^ ^elv musical nature. His 
imagination conceives a dennlle aïia graceîui melody 
aiming at nothing beyond itself. Every concrète 
phenomenon suc^orests the class to which it belongs, 
or some still wider conception in which the latter is 
included, and by continuing this process, the idea of 
the absolute is reached at last. This is true also of 
musical phenomena. This melodious Adagio, for 
instance, softly dying away, suggests the ideas of 
gentleness and concord in the abstract. Our 
Imaginative faculty, ever ready to establish relations 
between the conceptions of art and our sentiments, , 
may construe thèse softly-ebbing strains of music 
in a still loftier sensé — e.g., as the placid résignation 
of a mind at peace with itself, and they may ronse , 
even a vague sensé of everlasting rest. 

The primary aim of Poetry, Sculpture, and 
Painting is likewise to produce some concrète image« 
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Only by way of inference can the picture of a flower- 
girl call up thewîder notion of maidenly content and 5 

modesty ; the picture of a snow-covered churchyard 
the transitoriness of earthly existence. In like 
manner, but far more vaguely and capriciously, 
may the listener discover in a pièce of music the idea 
of youthful contentedness or that of transitoriness. 
Thèse abstract notions^ however. are by no means the 
subject-matt er of the pictures or t he musical 
compositions, and it is still more absurdj t^Tàlirâsir 
the feelinf^s of ** transitoriness " or of " youthfuT" 
con tentedness " co uld be r epresented by them. 

There are ideas which, though not occurring as 
fedings, are yet capable of being fuUy expressed by 
music; and conversely, there are feelings which 
alfect our minds, but which are so constituted as to 
defy their adéquate expression by any ideas which 
music can represent. 

Wh(U part of the feelings, then, can music re^ 
prient» if not the subject involved in them ? 

Only their dynamic properties. It may reproduce 
the motion accompanying psychical action, according 
to its momentum : speed, slowness, strength, weak-^ 
ness, increasing and decreasing intensity. But 
motion is only one of the concomitants of feeling» 
BoUi^é feeling itself. It is a popular fallacy to 
suppose that the descriptive power of music is 
sufficiently qualified by saying that, although in- 
capable of representing the subject of a feeling, it may 
represent the feeling itself — not the object of love, 
but the feeling of love." In reality, however, 
music can doneither. It cannot reproduce the feeling 
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-ôf love, but only the élément of motion, and this may 
«ccur in anyother feeling just as well as in love, and 
in no case is it the distinctive feature. The term 



** love " is as a fistract as v irtiu-. " nr immni tp.H<-y,** 
a nd it is g uite î-^iipprfliinii^ tn asQurg iiR t hat mus iç_is_ 
unable to express abstract notions. No art can do 
fliis, for it is a matter of course that only delinite 
and concrète ideas (those that have assumed a living 
form, as it weire) can be incorporated by an art * 
ipBut no instrumental composition can describe the 
/' ideas of love, wrath, or fear, since the re is no cai isul^ 
I ne xtis between thèse ideas and cert ain combinaLL uJi&-^ 
of Sound. Which of the éléments inhérent m thèse 
ideas, then, does music turn to account so efTectually ? 
Only the élément of moUan — ^in the wider sensé, of 
course, according to which the increasing and 
decreasing force of a single note or chord is 
** motion " also. This is the élément which music 
has in common with our émotions, and which, with 
créative power, it contrives to exhibit in an endless 
variety of fonns and contrasts. 

Though the îdea of motion appears to us a most 
far-reaching and important one, it has hitherto been 
con&picuously disi-e^^arded ia ail enquiries into the 
nature and action of music. 

Whatever else there is in music that apparentiy 
pictures states of feeling, is ^^boiical. 



• Vischer {Aesth., § ii, Note) defines dcterminate ideas as the 
domains of life. provided that the corresponding realiiies bc assumed 
to agrée with our conceptioni. For conception alwayt dénotes tlitt 
pnie and feultleet image of the tealit} . 
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SoundSy like colours» are origînally associated in 
our mînds with certain S3rmboUcal meanings, whicb 
produce their effects independently of, and ante- 

cedently to any design of art. Every colour has a 
character of its own ; it is not a mere cipher into 
which the artist blows the breath of life, but a force. 
Between it and certain statesof mind Nature herself 
has established a sympathetic connection. Âre we 
not ail acquainted with the unsophisticated meanings 
of colours, so dear to the popular imaginationi and 
which cultured mincis have exaltcd into puetic rc- 
finement ? Green is associated with a feeling of 
hope, blue with âdelity. Rosenkranz recognises 
"graceful dignity" in orange, "philistinepoliteness" 
in violet, &c. (" Psychologie/* 2nd'edition, page 102*) 
ïn like manner, the first éléments of music, such 
as the various keys, chords, and '* timbres," have 
severally a character of their own. There exists, in 
fact, a but too ready art of interpreting- the meanings 
of musical éléments. Schubart's symbohsm of the 
keys in music forms a counterpart, as it were, to 
Goethe's interprétation of colours* Such éléments 
(sounds, colours), however, when employed for the 
purposes of art, are subject to laws quite distinct 
from those upon which the effect of their isolated 
action dépends. When looking at a historical 
painting we should never think of construing the red 
appearing in it as always meaning joy, or the white 
as always meaning innocence. Just as little in a 
symphony would the key of A flat major always 
awaken romantic feelings, or the key of B minor 
always misanthropie ones, every tnad a feeling of 
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satisfaction, and every dîmînisbed seventh a feeling 
of despair. iEstfaetically speaking; sucb primordially 
distinctive traits are non-existent when viewed by 
the ligfht of those wider laws to which they are 

sulj' rdinate. The relation in question cannot, for a 
moment, be assumed to express or represent anythin^ 
deûnite whatsoever. We called it " symboiical ** 
because the subject is exhibited not direct iy, but in a 
iorm essentially différent £rom it. If yellow is tbe 
emblem of jealousy, the key of G major that of 
f^aiety, the cypress that of mourning, such inter- 
prétations, and the definite character of our émotions, 
imply a psycho-physiological relation. The colour, 
the Sound» or the plant as such» are not related to 
our émotions, but only the meanings we ourselves 
attach to them. We cannot» therefore, speak of an 
isoîated chord as representing a determinate feeling» 
and much less can we dû so when il occurs in a 
ponnected pièce of music. 

IBeyond the analogy of motion» and the sym- 
bolism of sounds» music possesses no means for 
fulfiUing its alleged mission. 

Seeing then how easy it îs to deduce from the 
inhérent nature of sound the inability of music ,to 
represent definite émotions, it seems almost in- 
credible that our every-day expérience should« 
nevertheless, have failed to firmly establish this 
fact. Let those who» when listening to some in- 
strumental composition» imagine the strings to 
quiver with a profusion of feeling, clearly show 
,what feeling is the subject of the music. The 
expcriment is indispensable. li» for instance» we 
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were to îisten to Beethoven's Overture to " Pro- I 

■ 

metheus," an attentive and musical ear would ' 
successively discover more or iess the following: : 
the notes of the first bar» after a fall into the lower j 
fourth» rise gently and in rapid succession ; a move- \ 
ment repeated in the second bar. The third and i 
fourth bars continue it in wider limits, The jet | 
propelled by the fountain cornes trickling down in 
drops, but rises once more, only to repeat in the 
following four bars the figure of the preceding four. 
The listener thus perceives that the first and second ; 
bars of the melody are symmetrîcal ; that thèse two • 
bars and the succeeding two are likewise so, and that [ 
the same is true of the wider arc of the first four | 
bars and the corresponding arc of the followinî^ four. | 
The bass which indicates the rhyihm marks thcj 
beginning of each of the first three bars with one \ 
single beat, the fourth with two beats, while the] 
same rotation is observed in the next four bars.! 
The fourth bar, therefore, is différent from the first 
three, and this point of différence becoming sym- 
metrîcal, through being repeated in the following, 
four bars, agreeably impresses the ear, as an un-< 
expected development within the former limits^' 
The karmony of the thème exhibits the same cor-^ 
^ respondence of one large and two small arcs: th^ 
common chord of C of the first four bars corresponds 
to the chord of | of the fifth and sixth, and to the 
chord of % of the seventh and eighth bars. This* 
systematîc correspondence of melody, rh3rthm, and 
harinony résulta in a structure composed of parts at 
once symmetrical and dissimilar, into which further 
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gradations of light and shade are introduced through 
the ''timbre'* peculiar to each instrument and the 
varying volume of 80und 




Any other subject than the one alluded to«we 

absolutely fail to fînd in the thème, and still less 
could we mention a feeling it represents, or necessarily 
arouses in the listener. An analysis of this kind. 
reduces, it is true, to a skeleton» a body glowing with 
life ; it destroys the beauty, but at the same time it 
destroys ail false constructions. 

No other thème of instrumental music will fare any 
better than the one which we have selected at random. 
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A nnmerou8 class of lovers of music think that it 
18 a characteristic feature of the older " classical " 
music only, todisre^^ard the représentation of feeling^s, 

and it is at once admit Lcd ihai no Iccling can be 
shown to form the subject of the forty-eight Préludes 
and Fugues of J. S. Bach's " well-tempered clavi- 
chord." Howeverglaringlyunscîentific and arbitraiy 
such a distinction may be — a distinction, by the way, 
which bas its explanation in the fact that the older 
music aifords still more unmistakable proof that it 
aims at nothing beyond itself, and that interpré- 
tations of the kind mentioned would, in this case, 
présent more obstacles than attractions — this alone 
16 enough to prove that music need not mcmarily 
awaken feelings, or that it must necessarily be the 
object of music to represent them. The whole 
domain of florid counterpoint would then bave to be 
ignored. But if lar^e departments of art, which can 
be defended both on historical and aesthetic grounds, 
have to be passed over for the sake of a theory,* it 
may be concluded that auch a theory is false. 
Though a single leak will sink a ship, those who are 
not content with that, are at liberty to knock out the 
whole bottom. Let them play the thème of a 
Symphony by Mozart or Haydn, an Adagio by 
Beethoven, a Scherzo by Mendelssohn, one of 
Schumann's or Chopin's compositions for the 



* Disciplea of Bach, «uch uSpitta, attempt to remove thedifficulty, 
not indced by questioning the theoiy itself, hat by ascribing to bis 
fugues and chords an emotional élément, as éloquent and positive as 
the most ardent admirer of Beethoven ever detected in the latter's 
Sonatas. This is consistent, at ail events 1 
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piano, anythîng, în short, from the stock of our 

standard music ; or again, the most popular thèmes 
from Overtures of Auber, Doni/etti, and Flotow. Who 
would be bold enough to point out a definite feeling 
as the subject of any of thèse thèmes ? One will say 
"love." He may be right* Ânother thinks it is 

longing/* Perhaps so. A third feels it to be 
** religious fervour." Who can contradict him ? 
ÎSiow, how can we talk of a definite feeling being 
rcpresented, when nobody really knows what is 
represented ? Probably ail will agrée about the 
beauty or beautîes of the composition, whereas ail 
will differ regarding its subject. To represent some- 
thing is to clearly exhibit it ; to distînctly set it 
before us. But how can we call that the subject 
represented by an art, which is really its vaguest and 
most indemnité élément, and which must» therefore» 
for ever remain highly debatable ground? 

We have intentionally selected examples from 
instrutnental mustCf for only what is true of the latter 
is true also of music as such. If we wish to décide 
the question whether music possesses the character 
of dehniteness, what its nature and properties are, 
and what its limits and tendencies, no other than 
instrumental music can be taken into considération. 
What iiisfrumental music is unable to achieve, lies 
also be yond the pale of music proper : for it alone is 
jmre and self-subsistent music. No matter whether 
we regard vocal music as superior to, or more 
effective than instrumentai music — an unscientihc 
proceeding, by the way, which is generally the 
upshot of one-sided dilettantism^we cannot help 
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admitting that the term "music/* in its true 
meanîng, must exclude compositions in which words 
are set to music. In vocal or operatic music it is 

impos sible to draw so nice a dist i n et io n between the 
eifect of the music, and that of the wor ds, tha t an 
exact définition of the share which each has had in 
the production of the whole becomes practicable. 
An enquiry intb the subject of musîc must lea ve out^ 
even compositions with inscriptions, or so-called 
prograjmiiie-music. Its union wi th^ ^oetry, thougjj. 
enhancing the power of music,. does not widen its 
limits,* 



* Gervinas in his work ** Handel und Shakespeare " (1868) has re- 
opened the controversy respecting the superiority of vocal over 
instrumental music; but when he calls "vocal music," "true and 
genuine music," and " instrumental music " a product of art which 
has 'Most the spirit of lite and has degenerated mto a mère out- 
ward display," a physîcal agent for the production ot {diyaidogîcftl 
stisnult, he sttfordt the proof, ail his ingenuity notwtthstandiog, that a 
leamed Handd^enthuBiast may, at the satne tîme, fall into the 
most eingnlar cnro» in regard to the true nature of music. Nobody 
has ever expocecî thepe fallacies more plainly than Ferdinand Hiller, 
from whose critique oti Gervinus* work we select the followmg 
notable passages : — " The union of word and sound may be of many 
" différent kinds. Wbat a variety of combinations lie between the 
" mœt simple and almost spoken recîtative and a chorus of Bach or 
** a Finale in one of M ozart's opéras I But words and music affect 
** the listener with equal force only in the recitative, whether occnr- 
*' ring by itself, or as a mere exclamation in the inîdst of a song. 

Whenever music steps forth in its true character, it leaves langitap^e, 
" potent language, far behind. The reason {un/or tunately, one leels 
** almost tempted to say) is not far to seek. Even the most wretched 
** poem, when set to beautiful mudc, can warcdy lessen Ûit enjoy- 
•« ment to he derived from the latter, whereas the most exquisite 
** poetry fails to compensate for dulness in the musical part. How 
••slender is the interest which the words of an Oratorio excite — it is 

difficult to comprehend how the gifted copipoeer could-evec extract 
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Vocal music is an undecomposable compound, 
and it is impossible to gauge the relative importance 
of each of its constituents. In discussing the effect 
of poetryy nobody, surely, will quote the opéra as an 

example. Now, it requires a greater effort, but no 
deeper insight, to follow the same line of thought 
when the fundamental principles of musical 
sesthetics aro in question. 

Vocal musîc colours, as it were» «the poetic 
drawing.* In the musical éléments we were able to 



from them the material for music that fascinâtes our hearts and 
•* minds for hours together. Nav.we go stîll farther, and maintain 
" that the hstener as a rule is quite unabie to grasp both the vrords 
** and the music at the same time. The conventionai sounds which 
«< go to bttild up a aentence in speech miist be uoited in rapid 
" «ttOceiBion, ao that aur memory may hoM t&em together, while- 

thqr reach the intellMt* Music, on tbe other hand, impresses Uia. 
" listenevwitb the fint note and carri^ him away without giving him 
" the time, nay, the possibility, of reverting to what he has juat 

heard. . . . Whether we listen to the most simple Volks- 
*' lied," Hiller continues, "or are overpowercd by Handel's Halielujah 

Chorus, sung by a thousand voices, our delight and enthusiasm are 
" due, in the Hocner caset to the mdodkniB bnd that bas bardly yet 
** expanded into a flower ; in tbe latter, to the power and grandeur of 
** the ccnnbioed éléments of a whole universe of sound. The fact * 
" that one treats of a sweetheart, the other of a world of blîss, in no 

way helps to produce the priraary and instantaneous effect. For 

this effect is a purely musical one and would be produced even 
*' though we did not, or could not understand the words." {Aus dem 
TottUbtn «astfrdr Zsitt N«uê Folge (Leipzig, 1871), page 40, &c* 

* This well-known figuiie of speech ît rdevant only so long is 
nothing but the abstract relations between music and words are 
rcferred to, quite irrespective oiasthetic requirements, and when the 
only point to be settled is on which of thèse two factors the exact 
and definite meaning of tbe suàject dépends. It ceases, however, to 
be appropriaie when the point «t issut is, not tUs abstract lelaiioB, 
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discover the most brilliant and délicate hues, and an 

abundance of symbolic meanings. Though by their 
aid it mi^ht be possible to transform a second iate 
poem into a passionate effusion of the soul, it is net 
the music, but the words which détermine the subject 
of a vocal composition. Not the colouring, but the 
drawing renders the represented subject intelligible. 
We appeal to the listener's faculty of abstraction, 
and beg him to think, in a purely musical sensé, of 
some dramatically effective melody, apart from the 
context. A melody, for iustance, which impresses 
us as highly dramatic, and which is intended to 
represent the feeling of rage, can express this state 
of mind in no other way than by quick and impetuous 



but the rno le in which the musical material is manipulated. Only 
in a logical (one might aimost 6ay judicial ") sensé can the words 
be said to be the essence, and music a mere acceasory, The mUuHc 
demands on the composer are of a (àr loftier kind and can only be 
satisfied by pttrely nuuieal banUy (suited, of course, to the words). 
When, therdfore, we have not to establish in the abstract what music 
does on being joined to worHs, but how it ought to set ahont in Actual 
expérience, we must above ail beware of makin^ it the handmaid of 
poetry and thus make it move within the narrow limits which the 
drawer sets to the colourist. ^ver since Gluck, during the great and 
salutary reaction against the melodioas exaggeiatioiui <tf the Italian 
School, retreated even bêyond the golden mean (just as Richard 
Wagner has done in our own days), the saying that the words are the 
"correct and well sketched drawing" which music has but to colour 
(a remark which occurs in the dedication to "Alceste") has been 
repeated ad nauseam. Tf music is to poetry no more than the 
mere colounst — xi in its duai capacity of drawer and colounst it faiis 
to oontxibute sometfaing entîrely new, which by the inhérent power of 
its beauty sends finrtfa livîng shoots of its own and redaoes the worda 
to a mere frameworlc, then it has reached.at beat the level of a 
student's exercise or an amateiir'a standard cf excellence, bot notthct 
atiblime height of true art. 
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motion. Words expressing passionate love, though 
diametrically opposed in meaning, miglit, therefore, 
be suitably rendered by the same melody. 
I At a time when thousands (among whom there 
I were men like Jean Jacques Rousseau) were moved 
to tears by the air from " Orpheus 

•* J'ai perdu mon Eur\'dîce, 
Rien n'égale mon maUieur," 

I Boyé, a contemporaiy of Gluck, obaerved that 
; precisely the same melody would accord equally well, 

j if not better, with words conveying exactly the 
reverse, thus — 

"J'ai trouvé mon Eurydice, 
Rien n'égale mon bonheur." 

The foUowîng is the beginning of the Aria in 

question, which, for the sake of brevity, we give with 
piano accompaniment, but in ail other respects 
exactly as the original Italian score : — 

Orfeo. 
Vtvace. 



l 



t 



Cbefa - ro sen-za Eu-ri - di-ce! dorvean-drô scn-za il mio 



^2 
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• dfè len • za il mio ben. 




We, for our part, are not of opinion that in this 
case the composer is quite free from blâme, inas- 
much as music most assuredly possesses accents 
which more truly express a feeling of profound sorrow. 
If, however, from among innumerable instances, we 
selected the one quoted, we have done so, because, in 
the first place, it affects the composer who is credited 
with the greatest dramatic accuracy; and, second ly, 
because several générations hailed this very melody 
as most correctly rendering the suprême grief which 
the words express. 

But even far more definite and expressive passages 
from vocal music, when considered apart from the 
text, enable us at best to guess the feeling they 
are intended to convey, They resemble a silhouette, 
the original of which we recognise only after being 
told whose likeness it is. 

What is true of isolated passages îs true also in a 
wider application. There are many cases where an 
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entirely new text has been employed for a complète 
, musical work. If Meyerbeer's "Huguenots," after 
changing the scène of action» the time, the 
characters, and the plot, were to be performed as 
**The Ghibellines of Pîsa," though so cîumsy an 
adaptation would, undoubtedly, producc a dis- 
agreeable impression, the purely musical part would 
in no way suffer. And yet the religious feeiing and 
fanaticism which are entirely wanting in ** The 
Ghibellines" are supposed to be the motive power in 
The Huguenots.*' Luther's hymn must not be 
cited as counter-evidence, as it is merely a quotation. 
From a musical point of view it consists with any -» 
profession of faith whatever. Has the reader ever 
heard the Allegro fugato from, the Overture to 
The Magic Flûte " changed into a vocal quartet 
of quarrelling Jewish pedlars? Mozart's music» 
though not altered in the smallest degree, fîts the low 
text appallingly well, and the enjoyment we dérivé ' 
from the gravityof the music in the opéra can be no 
heartier than our laugh at the iarcical humour of the 
parody. We might quote numberless instances ot - 
the plastic character of every musical thème and 
every human émotion. The feeiing of religions 
fervour is rightiy considered to be the least liablc to 
musical misconstruction. Yet there are countless * 
village and country churches in Germany in which 
at Eucharist pièces like Proches "Alpine Hom,*' 
or the Finale from the "Sonnambula" (with 
the coquettish leap to the tenth) are performed 
on the organ. Foreigners who visît churches in Italy 
hear, to their amazement, the most popular thèmes 
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from opéras by Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and Verdi. 
Pièces like thèse and of a still more secular char- 
acter, provided they do not lose the quality of\^ 
sobriety altogether, are far from interfering with ' 
the dévotions of the congrégation, vvho, on the 
contrary, appear to be greatly edified. If music, as 
such, were capable of representing the feeling of 
piety, a quid pro quo of this kind would be as un- 
likely as the contingency of a preacher reciting from 
the pulpit a novel by Tieck or an Act of Parliament. 
The greatest inasters oi sacred music afford abon- 
dant examples in proof of our proposition. Handel, 
in particular, set to work with the greatest noncha- 
lance in this respect. Winterfeld has shown that 
many of the most celebrated airs from *'The 
Messîah," including those most of ail admired as 
being especialiy suggestive of piety, have been 
taken from secular duets (mostly erotic) composed 
in the year§ 1711-1712, when Handel set to music 
certain Madrigals by Matiro OrUnsio for the Electoral 
Princess Caroline of Hanover, The music of the 
second duet : 

** No, di voi non vo' fidarmi, 
Cieco amor, crudel bcltà; 
Troppo siete menzognere 
Lusinghiere deità 1 '* 

Handel employed unaltered both in key and melody 
. for the chorus în the first part of ** The Mcssiah," 

** For unto usa Child is born." The third part of 
the same duet, ** Sô per prova i vostri inganni," 
contains the same thèmes which occur in the chorus 
of the second part of The Messiah/' "Ail we like 
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sheep/' The music of the Madrigal, No. i6 (duet 
for soprano and alto), is essentîally the same as the 
duet from the third part of " The Messiah," ** Oh 

death, whcre is thy sting ? " But the wordis of the 
madrigal are as follows : 

*• Se tu non lasci amore 
Mio cor, ti peatirai 
Lo s6 beu io ! " 

There is a vast number of similar instances, but 
we need here only refer to the entire séries of 

pastoral pièces from the " Christmas " Oratorio, 
which, as is well known, were naïvely taken from 
sectdar cantatas composed for spécial occasions. 
And Gluck, whose music, we are taught, attained 
the sublime height of dramatlc accuracy, only by 
every note being scrupulously adapted to each 
spécial case, nay, by the mélodies being extracted 
from the very rhythm of the syllables — Gluck has 
transferred to his " Armida *' no fewer than livb airs 
from his earlier Italian opéras (compare with the 
author's Moderne Oper,'' page i6). It is obvious, 
therefore, that vocal music, which in theory can 
never detennine the principles of music proper, is 
likewise, in practice, powerless to call in question 
the canons which expérience has established for 
instrumental music. 

The proposition which we are endéavouring to 
disprove has become, as it were, part and parcel of 
current musical sesthetics, so that ail derivative and 
collatéral théories enjoy the same réputation of 
invulnerability. To the latter belongs the theory 
that music is able to reproduce visual and auditory 
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impressions of a non-musical nature. Whenever the'l 

question of the représentation of objects by musical 
means (Tonmalerei) is under debate, we are, with an 
air of wisdom, assured over and over again that 
though music is unable to portray phenomena which 
are foreîgn to its province, it, nevertheless» may 
pîcture the feeling whîch they excite. The very 
reverse is the case. Music can undertake to imitate | 
objective phenomena only, and never the spécifie' 
feeling they arouse. The faUing of snow, the 
âuttering of birds, and the rising of the sun can be i 
painted musically only, by producing auditory im- { 
pressions which are dynamically related to those^ 
phenomena. In point of strength, pitch, velocity, 
and rhythm, sounds présent to the ear a fif^urcy 
bearing that degree of analogy to certain visual 
impressions which sensations of various kinds bear 
to one another. As there is, physiologically speaking, 
such a thing as a vicarious function (up to a certain 
point), 80 may sense-impressions, aesthetically 
speaking, become vicarious also. Th ere is a well- / 
found^djiu*iia^y^^^^b^ LiiijijiL-.s^ce and4»otion[ ' 

i n timeJ bLctween the colour, texture, and_size -of an _ 
^jAri- QnH thp pitr|i, ^Vtiml^re^" and strcngth of a 

tQDfi«..and it is for this reason quite practicable to 
paint an object musically. The pretension, however, 
to describe by musical means the feeling " which 
the falling snow, the crowing cock, or a flash of 

lightnin^ excises in us, is simply ludicrous. 

Althuugli, as far as we remember, ail musical 
theorists tacitly accept, and base their arguments 
on the postulate, that music bas the power of 
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representing definite émotions-— yet, their better judg- 
ment has kept them from openly avowing it. The 

conspicuous absence oi définit e ideas in music troubled 
their minds and induced them to lay down the some- 
what modified principle that the object of music 
was to awaken and represent '^ndeiînite/' not 
definite émotions. Rationally understood, this can 
only mean that music ought to deal with the motion 
accompanying a feeling, regardless of its essentîal 
part, with what is felt ; in other words, that its 
function is restricted to the reproduction of what 
we termed the dynamic élément of an émotion, a 
function which we unhesitatingly conceded to music. 
But this property does not enable music ''to 
represent indemnité feelings/' for to " represent " 
something '* indefinite '* is a contradiction in 
terms. Psychical motion, considered as motion 
apart from the state of mind it involves, can 
never become the object of an art» because v/ÉtgSixt 
an answer to the query: what is moving, or what 
is being moved, an art has nothing tangible to 
work upon. That which is implied in the 
proposition — namely, that music is not intended to 
represent a definite feeling (which is undoubtedly 
true) is only a négative aspect of the question. But 
what is the positive» the créative factor» in a musical 
composition ? An indefinite feeling as such, cannot 
supply Sisubject; to utilise it, an art would, first of 
ail, have to solve the problem : What forni can be 
given to it ? ] The function of art consists in in- 
divîduaîisingy in evolving the dehnite out of the 
indemnité, the partîcular out of the gênerai. The, 
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theory respecting " indefinite feelings'* would reverse 
this process. It lands us in even greater difficulties 
than the theory that music represents something, 
though it is impossible to define what. This position 
is but a step removed from the clear récognition that 
music represents no feelings, either definite or 
indefinite. Yet, where is the musician wljû would 
deprive his art of that domain whLeh fiwi time 
immémorial has been claimed as beloj^ii^tAit ? * 

This conclusion might give tHÉ^i^w that 
the représentation of definif(^^hIni.^^Hp music» 
though impracticable, may yd^^HÉd^ed as an 
idéal, never wholly réalisable, but^^^fft is possible, 
and even necessary, to approach more and more 
closely. The many high-sounding phrases respecting 
the tendency of music to cast off its vagueness and 
to become concrète speech, no less than the fulsome 
praises bestowed on compositions aiming, or supposed 
to be aiming at this, are a proof of the popularity of 
the theory in question. 

Having absolutely denied the possibility of re- 
presenting émotions by musical means, we must be 

* What absurditïes arise from the fallacy, which inakes us look in 
every pièce of music for the expression of delinite feelings or from 
the still greater misconception of establishing a causal ncxus between 
certain forma of music and certain feelings, may be gleaned from the 
Works of so keen-witted a man as Mattheson. Ârguing from his 
doctrine that our principal aim when composinga " melody should be 
the expression of an émotion," he says in his " Vollkommener 
Capellmeister " (page 230, &c.) : " A Couranto should convey hope- 
fulness." •* The Saraband has to express no other feeling than 
awe." " Voluptuousness reigns suprême in the Concerto grosso." 
The Chaconne, he contends, should express " satiety " ; the Overture 
•* magnanimiiy." ., 
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still more emphatic in refuting the fallacy which 
. considers it the œsthetic touchstone of music. 

The heautifid in music would not dépend on the 
accurate représentation of feelings even if such a 
représentation were possibU, Let us, for argumentas 
sake, assume the possihility and examine it from a 
practical point of view. 

Tt is manifestly eut of the question to test this 
fallacy by imtrufmntal mttsic^ as the latter couid be 
shown to represent definite feelings only by arguing 
in a circle. We must» therefore, make the experiment 
with vocal music, as being that music whose office it 
is to cmphasi/e clearly clclincd stal.es of mind.* 

Here the words détermine the subject to be 
described; music may give it life and breath, and 
impart to it a more or less distinct individuality. 
This is done by utiiising as far as possible the 
charactenstics peculiar to motion and the symbols 
associated with sounds. If greater attention is 
bestowed on the words than on the production of 
purely musical beauty, a high degree of individuality 
may be secured — nay, the delusion may even arise 
that the music. alone expresses the émotion which, 
though susceptible of intensification, was already im- 
' mutably contained in the words* Such a tendencyis 



* Ifi bis cri'iqm on vocfti muiie, the autliof (to commoii wHh 
other critica wbo share his opinion), for the sake of brevity and con- 
venience, bas often wben speaking of music made use, wikbottt any 
after*thottgbt, of terms such as ** exprew," *' describe," " represent,** 

&c. Now such ternTî may without any impropriety be employée! so 
longj as we do not lose sight of their conditionaî applicability — of 
tbeir applicability in a metapborical and dynamic sensé only. 
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in its conséquences on a par with the allegcd 
practicability of representing a certain feeling as the 
subject of a given " pièce of music." Suppose there 
did exist pedect congruity between the real and the 
assuined power of music ; that it was possible to 
represent feelino^ by musical means, and that thèse 
feeilngswere the âubject of musical compositions. 
If this assumption be granted, we should be logically 
compelled to call such compositions the best as 
perform the task in the most perfect manner, Yet 
do we not ail know compositions of exquisite beauty 
withoiU any deiinite subject ? We need but instance 
Bach's Préludes and Fugues. On the other hand, 
there are vocal compositions which aim at the most 
accuratc expression of certain craotions, witliin the 
limits referred to, and in which the suprême goal is 
truth/ubuss in this descriptive process. On close 
examination we find that the rigour with which 
music is subordinated to words is generally in an 
inverse ratio tothe independent beauty of the former; 
otherwise expressed, that rhetorico-dramatical précision 
and musical perfection go together but half^way, and 
then proceed in différent directions. 

The rccitative affords a good illustration of this 
truth, since it is that form oF music which - best 
accommodâtes itself to rhetorical requirements» down 
to the very accent of each individual word ; never 
even attempting to be more than a faithful copy of 
rapîdly-chan^ing states of mind. This, therefore, in 
strict accordance with the thcory before us, should 
be the highest and most perfect music. But in the 
Recitative music dégénérâtes into a mere shadow 
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and relinquishes its individual sphère of action' 
altogethen Is not this a proof that the representing 
of deiînite states of mind is contrary to the nature 

of music, and that in their ultimate bearings they 
are antagonistic to one another? Let anyone play 
a long Recitative, leaving out the words, and enquire 
into its musical merit and subject. Any kind of 
inusic clatming to be the soie factor in producing a 
given effect should be able to stand this test. 

This is true, by no means, of the Recitative alone ; 
the most elevated and excellent forms of music 
.equally bear out the assertion that the hcautiftd 
tends to disappear in proportion as the expression of 
some spécifie feeling is aimed at ; for the former can 
expand only if ontrammeled by alien factors, whereas 
the latter relegates music to a subservient place. 

We will now ascend from the declamatory principle 
in the Recitative to the dramatic principle in the 
Opera« In Mozart*s opéras there is perfect 
congruity between the music and the words. £ven 
the most intricate parts, the Finales^ are beautiful 
if judged as a whole, quite apart from the words, 
although certain portions in the middle might without 
them become somewhat obscure. To do justice in a 
likedegree, both to the musical and the dramatic re- 
quirements, is rightly considered to be the idéal of the 
Opéra. But that for this reason there should be per- 
pétuai warfare between the princîples of dramatic 
nicety and musical bcauty, entailing ncvcr-cnding 
concessions on both sides, has, to my knowledge, 
never been conclusiveiy demonstrated. The principle 
involved in the Opéra is not undermined . or 
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weakened by the fact that ail the parts are stmg — 
our imagination being easily reconciled to an illnsion 

of this kind — but it is the constraint imposed alike 
upon music and words that leads to continuai acts of 
trespass or concession, and reduces the opéra, as 
it were, to a constitutional govemment, whose very 
existence dépends upon an incessant stniggle between 
two parties, equally entitled to power. It is from 
this conflict, in which the composer allows now one 
principle and now the other to prevail, whence arise 
ail the imperfections of the opéra, and whence, at the 
same time, ail rules important for operatic works are 
deduced. The principles in which music and the 
drama are grounded, if pushed to their logiçal con- 
séquences, are mutually destructive ; but they point 
in so similar a direction that they appear almost 
paralleL 

The dance is a similar case in point, of which 
any ballet is a proof, The more the graceful 
rhythm of the figures is sacrificed in the attempt to 
speak by gesture and dumb-show, and to convey 

definite thoughts and émotions, the doser is the 
approximation to the lovv rank of mere pantomime. 
The prominence given to the dramatic principle in 
the dance proportionately lessens its rhythmical and 
plastic beauty. The Opéra can never be quiie on a 
level with a recited drama, or with purely instru- 
mental music. A good opéra comp oser will, 
t herefore, constantly endeavour to conibme ang ^ 
rec oncile t he^t wo factors, instead of axiomatir.ally 
emphasizinfi now one and now the othe r. When in 
doubt, however, he will always allow the claim pf 
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mttsic to prevail, the chief elemen Mn ^ the Opéra 
being not dramatic, but mus ical beauty. This is 
évident from the différent attitudes of mind in which 
we listen to a play or an opéra in which the same 
subject is treated. The neglect of the musical part 
wîll always be far more keenly felt.* 

To us it appears that the importance, as regards 
the history of the art of music, of the celebrated 
controversy between the disciples of Gluck and those 
of Piccini lies în the fact that the question of the 
internai conilict in the Opéra, caused hy the incom- 
patibilîty of the musical and the dramatic principles» 
was then, for the first tîme, thoroughly discussed. 
The controversy, it is true, was carricd on vvithout a 
clear perception of the irhmense influence which the 
issue would have on the whole mode of thinking. 
He who does not shrink from the labour — a very <8 
profitable labour» by theway — of tracing this musical 1? 

* Wbat Mozart nys abont the ntaiivf positions of music and 
poitfy in the Opeia is highly characteristic of hîm. Completely 
opposed to Glude, who gave poetry precedeace of music, Âfosart 
held that poetry ought to be the obedient child of music. y^ithout 

a momeni's hésitation he prnclaims music to rei^n suprême în the 
Opéra, in which it serves the purpose of illustrating the pervading 
pptrit. In support of this, he reminds us that good music will make 
us forget evcn the most wretched libreito — whereas a converse in- 
stance cao scarcely be adduced — and this unqoMdonably follows 
from the inhérent nature of tmme, The mere circumstance that it 
artect* our sensés more directiy and more powerfully than any other 
art and engrosses them completely, goes to show that the feelings 
which the w rds might arouse must needs retire into the background 
Jor a time. The music, moreover, through the organ of hearing (in 
S'>me apparenily unaccountable manner) appeals directiy to out 
itnas:ination a^nd our emotionaljaculty, with a force that temporarily 
tnin»cei<ds that of the Poetry. (6. Jahn*8 "Mozart,'* III., gi.) 
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controversy to îts sources,* will notice iothevast range 
from adulation down to ill-breeding ail the wit and 
smartness of French polemics, but lîkewise so 

childish a treatment of the abstract part of the 
question, and such want of deeper knowledge, that 
the science of musical sesthetics could gain nothing 
from the endless disputation. The ixiost gifted con- 
troversialists : Suard and the Abbé Arnaud on 
Gluck's side, and Marmontel and La Harpe of the 
opposite camp, though going repeatediy beyond the 
limits of Gluck's critique, and into a more minute 
examination of the dramatic principle of the Opéra, 
and its relation to mmic, treated this relation, never- 
theless, as one of the many properties of the Opéra, 
but by no means as one of the most vital importance. 
It never struck them that the verv life of th e Opéra 
dépend e d on the na t u xe _qL this relation bhip^_ 1 1 i s 
certamly remarkable how very near some of Gluck's 
oppouents, in particular, were at times to the 
position from which the fallacy of the dramatic 
principle can be clearly seen and confuted* Thus 
La Harpe, in the Journal de Politique et de Littérature 
of the 5th October, 1777, says : " On objecte qu'il 
** n'est pas naturel de chanter un air de ceitc nature 
*' dans une situation passionée, que c'est un moyen 
" d'arrêter la scène et de nuir à l'effet. Je trouve ces 
' ' objections absolument ill usoires. D'abord, dès qu'on 
admet le chant, il faut l'admettre le plus beau possible 



* The most notable of thèse polemic writings are to be fcmncl in 
the collection : Mémoires pour servir à l'histoire de la Révolution 
opérée dans la musique par M. le Chevalier Gluck.** (Naples and 
Parts, 178 r.) 
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'* et il n'est pas plus naturel de chanter mal, que de 
chanter hien. Tous les arts sont fondés sur des 
" conventions, sur des données. Quand je viens à 

** l'opcra, c^cst pour entendre la musique. Je n'ignore 
** pas, qu' Alceste ne faisait ses Adieux à x\dmète en 
chantant un air ; mais comme Alceste est sur le 
Théâtre pour chanter, si je retrouve sa douleur et 
son ainour dans un air bien mélodieux, je jouirai de 
" son chant en m'intéressant à son infortune." Is it 
crédible that La Harpe should have iailed to 
reco^nise the security and unassailableness of his 
position ? For, after a while, it occurs to him to 
object to the duet of Agamemnon and AchUlcs in 
^'Iphigenia" because "it is inconsistent with the 
dignity of the two heroes to talk simultaneously." 
With this remark he quits the vantage-ground of the 
principle of purely musical beauty and tacitly — nay, 
unconsciously accepts the theory of his adversaries. 
^ The more scrupulous we are in keeping pure the 
. dramatic élément pf the opera^ by withholding from 
it the vivifying breath of musical beauty, the more 

■ quickly it faints away like a bird in the exhausted 

■ receiver of an air pump. We have, therefore, no 
' course open but to fall back upon the pure, spnken 

drama which, at ail events, is a proof of the 
impassibility of the opéra, unless, though fuUy aware 
of the unreality involved, we assign to the musical 
, élément the foremost rank* In the true exercise of 
the art, this fact has, indeed, never been questioned. 
Even Gluck, the most orthodox dramaturgist, 
although he originated the fallacy that opera-music 
should be nothing but exalted déclamation, bas, in 
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practice, often allowed his musical genius to get the 
betterof him, andthis invariably tothegreatadvantage 
of the work.' The same holds good of Richard / 

Wagner. For the objectof thèse pages, it is enough 
to emphatically denounce as false Wagner's principal 
theorem, as stated in the lirst voiun:ie of "Oper und 
Drama." The misconception respecting the Opéra, 
viewed as a work of art, consista in the fact that the 
" means (the music) is regarded as the end, and the 
** end (the drama) as the means/* An Opéra, however, 
in which the music is really and truly employed 
solely as a médium for dramatic expression is a > 
musical monstrosity.* 

• I CLLnnot refrain from quoting some very pertinent remarks by 
Grillpai/er and M. Hauptmann; — 

Griilparzer calis it preposterous to make rausic in the Opéra the 
** mere hatidmaict of fbe text " and he goes on to say music in tkt 
** Opéra is anfy ikere to say ov*r agaitt wkat the poet kas already 
** éxpTêssed, thé» away with it. , * » He who knows thy power» 
** oh melody I which thon, needless of words to explain thy meaning, 
*• bringest down from heaven , thither to ret'jrn. nfter stirring the depths 
*'of our soul — he who knows thy charms will never make thee the 
•* humble créature of poetry : to poetry he may, indecd, accord priority 
** (and I think she has a title to it in the sensé in which manhood takes 
" precedence of youth), but he will acknowledge the existence of thy 
** own independeot realm, and tnstead of regarding you botb in the 

light of ruler and subject, or even as guardîan andward, he willdeem 
** you to be sisters." He holds it to be of suprême importance that 
*• no opéra be measured by the standard of poetry— for according to 

that, e\ery dramatico-musical composition is nonscnse — but solely 
** by the standard of music." 

In another passage QriUparxer says : **The opera*composer who is 
** in the habit of putting his music togèther nechamcally, will find 
** nothing casier than to adapt his musîc exactly to the words ; whereas 
** he who aims at making his music an organic whole, with inhérent 
" laws, will constantly corne into collision with the words. Kvery 
•* mUody or thème has its own laws of construction and devdopment 
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One of the inferences to be drawn from Wagner*8 
proposition (respecting the means and the end) is, 
that ail composers who have set indiffèrent librettos 

« ■ ■" ■ ■ . . - - . 

*' which to the true triusicai genius are sacred and inviolable, and which 
I / ** hc uaïc not iniringe in déférence to the words. The musical prosa ist 

1 1 *'may, break off anywhere, for fragments a nd 

' ' " tectioDt.can easUy bie trânsposed and re-arranged ; Dut whoewenoB 
" a mind for nnity and complet^sa wUl gtve'thë whole or nothtng. 

Thèse remarks must not beconitnted into a defence of bad librettos, 
*• they are merely intended as an excuse and a palliation. It îs for this 
•^reason that Rossini's shallow trifling is superior to Mosel's intellec- 
" tuai parrotry which destroys the very essence of mus^c, in order to 
'* atumble along the line already traced by the poet. For this reason 
• ** agai<i,fliany incongruities may be abown toextst in Mozart*s Opéras, 
'* but none in Gluck'a. Laatly, for this reaaon the much*admired 
*' characteristicof music is often but an extrerotly négative merit, joy 
" being generally expressed by not'Sadness; sorrow by not-gladness; 
*' gentleness by not-harshness; rage by not-frçntleness; love by means 
of flûtes, and despair with trumpcts, kettle-drums, and double-basses. 
. i 1 ** The composer ought to be guided by the incidents as they arise, not by 
' \ " the words, and if his music is more éloquent he may rightly disregard 
, \ ** the lîbretto." Do not many of thèse aphorisme, written so many 
years ago, sound like a condamnation of Wagner*s theorîea and the 
^. Walkyrs-style ? Grillparzer displays a profound knowledge of the 
nature of the public, when he says : •* Those, who in the Opéra look 
'* for p^ircly drnmatic efTects, are, as a rule, those who expect mtisicnl 
" effccts iTom dramatic puetr^ — in other words» an efitct without a 
. cause." (IX., 144.) 

M. Hauptmann, in his letters to O. Jahn, follows a similar line of 
thought : It seemed to me (on hearing Gluck*s opéras) as if tHe com- 
*Vfo»er was bent,above ail, on being tnie ; not mnsUaUy iruey\mXtrue in 
•* respect of the words, This is frequently the high road to musical 
*• lailure, for, whereas speech may be abrupily broker» ofT, music ought 
' to slowly die away. Music wiil evcr remain the vowel, in respect of 
*♦ which the word is but the consonant and herc, as always, it is the 
vowel which plays the principal part, as being theessential and not 
the auxilîary sound. The music invariably stands out in strong 
relief, how wdl soever it may fit the words, and it ought always to 
** be worth listening to for its own sake." {** Bride an SpohTt** &C.t 
edited by F. Uiller, Leipzig, 1876, page 106.) 
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to anything better than indiffèrent music, were 
guîlty of a great improprîety, as we ourselves are in 

admiring such music. 

The connection of poetry with music and with the 
opéra is a sort of morganatîc union, and the more 
cioseiy we examine this morganatic union of musical 
beauty and definite thoughts» the more sceptical do 
we become as regards its indissolubility. 

How is it that in every song slight altérations may 
be introduced, which, without in the least detracting 
from the accuracy of expression, immediately destroy 
the beauty of the thème? This would be impossible, 
if the latter were inseparably connected with the 
former. How, again, is it, that many a song, thongh 
adequately expressing the drift of the poem, is never 
theless quite intolérable? The theory that music 
is capable of expressing émotions, furnishes us with 
no explanation. In what, then, consists the ' 
beautiful in music, if it does not consist in thei 
emotionai élément ? \ 

An altogether différent and independent élément l 
remains, which we shall presently examine morey 
closely. 
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CHAPTER III. 



So far we h ave considered only the négative aspect 

of the question, and have suught to expose the 
fallacy that the beautiful in music dépends upon the 
accurate expression of feelings. 

We must novff by way of completing the exposi» 
tien, bring into lîght also its positive aspect, and 
endeavour to detennine of what nature the beautiful 
in music is. 



1^ lis nature is specifically mmical. By this we mean 
that the beautiful is not contingent upon, or in need 
of any subject introduced from without, but that it 
jîonsists whoUy of sounds artistically combined. 
The îngenious co-ordination of intrînsically pleasing 
sounds, their consonance and contrast, their flight 
and re-approach, their increasing and diminishing 
strength — this it is, which in free^id unimp^ded 
forms, présents itself to our mental vRon. 

The primordial dément of music is euphony^ and 
rhythm is its souL Rhythm in gênerai^ or the 
harmony of a S3nîîmetrical structure ; and rhythm in 
paiiicular, or the systematically reciprocal motion of 
its severai parts within a given m cas are. The crude 
material which the composer has to fashion, the 
vast profusion of which it is impossible to fuliy 
estimate» is the entire scale of musical notes and their 
inhérent adaptability to an endless varie ty of 
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mélodies, harmonies, and rhythms. Melody^ un ex-, 
haasted, nay» inexhaustible, is pre-eminently the 
source of musical beauty. Harmony wîth its countless 
modes of transforming, inverting, and intensifying, 

ofiers thc malcnal for constantly nevv developnients ; 
whîle rhyth)}i, the main artery of the musical 
organism, is the regulator cl both, and enhances the 
charms of the timbre " in its rich varieties. 

To the question — -^hat is to be expressed with ait 
this material? the answer will be: musical ideas. 
Now, a musical idea, reproduced in its entirety, is 
not only an object of intrinsic beauty, but also an 
end in itself, and not a means for representing^ 
feelings and thoughts^ 
The essence of music is sound and motion, 
Thê arabesqtiç, a branch of the art of omamenta- 
tion, dimiy betokens in what manner music may 
exhibit forms of beauty ^ though no definite émotion 
be involved. We see a plexus of flourishes, now 
bending into graceful curves, now rising in bold 
sweeps ; movîng now towards, and now away from 
each other ; correspondingly matched in small and 
large arcs; apparently incommensurable, yet duly 
proportioned throughout ; with a duplicate or 
counterpart to every segment ; in line, a conipound 
of oddments, and yet a perfect whoie. Imagine 
now an arabesque, not still and motîonless, but 
rising before our eyes in constantly changing forms. 
*'Behold the broad and délicate Unes, how they 
pursue one another ; how from a gentle curve they 
rise up into lofty heights, presently to descend 
again; how they widen and contract; surprising. 
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the eye with a marvellous altemation of quiescence 
and mobility. The image thus becomes nobler and 
more exalted. If, moreover, we conceive this living 
arabesque as the active émanation of inventive 

genius, the artistic fulness of whose imagination is 
incessantly flowing into the heart of thèse moving 
forms, the effect, we think, will be not unlike that 
of music* 

When young, we bave probably ail been delighted 
with the ever-changing tînt» and forms of a 

kaléidoscope, Now, music is a kind of kaléidoscope, 
though its forms can be appreciated only by an 
iaônitely higher ideation. It brings forth a profuse- 
ness of beautiful tints and forms, now eharply con- 
trasted and nowalmost împerceptiblygraduated; ail 
logically connected with each other, yet ail novel 
in their effect, forming, as it were, a complète and 
self-subsistent who!e, free from any alien admixture. 
The main différence consists in the fact that the 
musical kaléidoscope is the direct product of a créative 
mind, whereas the optic one is but a cleverly con- 
stnicted mechanical toy. If, however, we stepped 
beyond the bounds of analogy, and in real eamest 
attempted to raise mere colour to the rank of music 
by fuibting on one art the means of another, we 
should be landed in the région of such puérile 
contrivances as the " Colour Piano " or the Ocular 
Oigan," though thèse contrivances significantly 
prove both phenomena to bave, morphologically, a 
common root. 

If any sentimental lover of music thinks that 
analogies, such as the one mentioned, arc degrading 
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to the art» we reply that the only question is whether 

they are relevant or not, A subject is not degraded 
by being studied. If we wish to disregard the 
attributes of motion and successive formation, which 
render a comparison with the kaléidoscope par* 
ticularly applicable, we mky, forsooth, find a more 
dignified parallel for beautiful music in architec- 
ture, the human body, or a landscape, because thèse 
aîl possess original beauty of outlme and colour, quite 
irrespectîve of the intellectual substratum, the soul. 

The reason why peopie hâve failed to discover the 
beauties in which pure music abounds, is, in great 
measure, to be found in the underratingf by the older 
Systems of sesthetics, of the sensmm élément, and in its 
subordination to morality and feeling — in Hegel to 
the ** idea." Every art sets eut from the sensuous i 
and opérâtes within its limits. The theory reiating 
to the expression of feelings ignores this fact, and 
disdainfuUy pushing aside the act of kearing^ it passes 
on immediately to the feelings, Music, say they, is 
food for the soul, and the organ of hearing is beneath \ 
their notice. 

True, it is not for the organ of hearing as such, for 
the "labyrinth" or the "tympanum" that a 
Beethoven composes. But our imagination, which is 
so constituted as to be afiTected by auditoiy impressions 
(and in relation to which the term organ means 
something very différent from a channel directcd 
towards the world of physical phenomena), delights 
in the sounding forms and musical structures, 
and, conscious of their sensuous nature, lives in the 
immédiate and free contemplation of the beautiful. 
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It isextremelydifiîculttodefinethis self-subsistent 

and specifically musical beauty. As music has no 
prototype m nature, and expresses no definite con- 
ceptions, we are corapelied to speak of it either in 
dry, technical terms, or in the language of poetic 
fiction. Its kingdom is, indeed, not of this world/' 
AU the fantastic descriptions, charactemations, and 
périphrases are either metaphorical or false. Wliat, 
in any other art is still descriptiv e, is i n music already, 
figurative. Of music it is impossible to form any 
but a musical conception, and it can be compre- 
hended and enjoyed only in and for itself. 

The "specifically musical" must not, however» be 
understood only in the sensé of acoustic beauty or 
symmetiy of parts — both of which elcments it em- 
braces as of secondary importance — and still less can 
we speak of '*a display of sounds to tickle the ear," or 
use similar phraseology, which is generally intended 
to emphasize the absence of an intellectual principle. 
But, by laying stress on musical beauty, we do not 
exclude the intellectual principle ; on the contrary, 
we imply it as essential ; for we would not apply the 
term ** beautiful " to anything wantmg in intellectual 
beauty; and in tracing the jessential nature of beauty 
to a morphological source, we wish it to be under* 
stood that the intellectual élément is most intimately 
connected with thèse sonorific forms. The term 
•*form " in musical languageis peculiarly significant. 
The forms created by sound are not empty ; not the 
envelope enclosing a vacuum, but a well, replète with 
the living création of inventive genius, Music, then, 
as compared with the arabesque, is a picture, yet a 
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pîcture the subject of which we cannot define in 
words, or include m any category of thought. In 
musîc there is both meanîng and logical séquence, 
but in a musical sensé; it is a language we speak and 
understand, but which we are unable to translate. It 
îs a highly su.s:^estive fact that, in speaking of 
. musical compositions, we likewise employ the term . 
"thought," and a critical mind easily distinguishes 
real thoughts from hollow phrases, precisely as in 
speech. The Germans signiâcantly use the term 
** Satz ** (sentence) for the logical consummation of a 
part of a composition, for we know exactly when it 
is finished, just as in the case of a written or spoken 
centence, though each has a logic of its own. 
^ The logic in music, which produces in us a feelmg| 
of satisfaction, rests on certain elementary laws of 
nature, which govem both the human organism and 
the phenomena of sound. It is, above ail, the 
primordial law of harmonie progression'* which, 
similaiiy to the curve-lines in painting and sculpture,! 
contains the ^erm of development in its main forms,| 
and the — untort mateiy almost unexpiained — cause', 
of the iink which connects the various musical] 
phenomena. 

AU musical éléments are in some occult manner 

connected with each other by certain natural 
affinities, and since rhythm, melody, and harmony 
are under their invisible sway, the music created by 
m an must conform to them — any combinations con- 
flicting with them bearing the impress of caprice 
and ugliness. Though not demonstrable with 
Bcientific précision, thèse affinities are instinctively 
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felt by every experienced ear, and the organic corn— 
pleteness and logic, or tbe absurdity and unnatural- 
ness of a group of sounds, are intuitively known» 
without the intervention of a definite conception as . 

the standard of measuie, the terltutn compara- 
tionis.* 

From this négative rationalness, inhérent in music 
and founded on laws of nature, springs the possibility 
of its becomîng invested also wi'th positive forms of • 
beauty. 

The act of composing is a mental working on 
material capable of receivine;' the forms which the 
mind intends to give. The musical material in the 
hands of créative genius is as plastic and pliable as- 
it is profuse. Unlike the architect, who has to 
mould the coarse and unwieldy rock, the composer 
reckons with the ulterior effect of past sounds. 
More ethereal and subtle than the material of any 
other art, sound adapts itself with great facility to 
anyidea the composer mayhave in his mind. Now, 
as the union of sounds (from the interdependence of 
which the beautiful in music flows) is not effected 



* " Poetry may utilise the ugly (the unbeautiful) even in a fairly 
•'libéra! measure, for, as it affects the feelings only through the 
*' médium of the idcas which it directly suggests, the knowledge that 
••it is a means adapted to an end will, from the outset, soften its 
•• impreissiun, even to the extent of creating a most profound sensation, 
» ** by force of contrut and "by stimulating the imagtnatian. Tbe effect 
•*of muaîc, bowcver, îa perceîved and assimilated directly by tbe 
"sensés, and the verdict of the intellect cornes toolate to correct tbe 
*• disturbing factorof ugliness. It is for thisreason that Shakespeare 
•' was justified in making use of the horrible, while Mozart was obliged 
•• to remain within the limits of tbe beautiful/' (Grillparzer IX., 142.) 
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by mechanically stringing them together, but 
by acts of a free imagination, the intellectual 
force and idiosyncrasy of the particular mind 
will give to every composition its individual 
chçtracUr. A musical composition, as the création 
of a thinking and feeling mind, may, there- 
fore, itself possess intellectuality and pathos in a 
high degree. Every musical work ought to bear this 
stamp of intellectuality, but the music itself must 
furnish évidence of its existence. Our opinion 
regarding the seat of the intellectual and emotional 
éléments of a musical composition stands in the 
same relation to the popular way of thinking as the 
idea of immanence does to that of transeendef$ce, The 
object of every art is to clothe in some material form 
an idea which h as originated in the artistes imagina- 
tion. In musicthisidea is an acoustic one ; it cannof\ 
be expressed in words and subsequently transla ted' 
in to sounds. The initial force of a compositi on is 
the invention of some definite thème, an d notTHi" 
3esi re to describ e a given émotio n by rnÏÏsîcâT/ 
rrieans^ Thanks to that primitive and mysterious 
power, whose mode of action w^ill for ever be Jiidden 
from us, a thème, a melody ilashes on the composer*s 
mind, The origin of this fini germ cannot be 
explained» but must simply be accepted as a fact. 
When once ît has taken root în the composer' s 
imagination, it forthwith begins to grow and develop ; 
the principal thème being the centre round which 
the branches group themselves in ail conceîvable 
ways, though always unmistakably related to it. 
The beauty of an independent and simple thème 
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appeals to our sesthetic feeling with that directne ss, 
Vjjii ch tolera tgs^ no explanationy exc ept, p erhaps^ 
tha. ^ of its in jTerent fitness and the harmony of parts^ 
t a the exclus iQn of any aljen factor.__It pleases for_ 
its own sake, like an arabesque^ a columni or some_ 
spontaneous product of nature — a ïeaf or a flower. 

There is no greater and more fréquent error than 
to dîstinguîsh between " beautiful music/' with and 
without a definite subject. The error is due to the 
extremely narro\v conception of the beautiful^in 
music, leading peo pl e to regard the artistically con*_ 
stmcted form and" the souT infused into it. as twoj^ 
îi^j^p^pjimf anA ipnp*lated existences. Ail com- 
positions are accordin ^ly djyi ded into full and emptjy^ 
" Champagn e bottTes " ; musical Champagne," how- 
ever, has the peculiarit yof developini: wïtinSiQ 
bottle i 

One musical thought is refined in and through 
itself and for no further reason ; another is vulgar ; 
this final cadence is imposing, while by the altération 
of but two notes it becomes commonpiace. We are 

perfectly justified in calling a musical thème grand, 
graceful, warm, hollow, vulgar ; but ail thèse terms 
are exclusively suggestive of the musical character of 
the particular passage. To deâne the musical 
complexion of a given thème, we often speak 
in terms used to describe émotions, such as 
" proud, gloomy, tender, ardent, longing." But 
we may with equal justice select them from a 
différent order of phenomena, and call a pièce of 
music, " sweet, fresh, cloudy, cold." Our feelings, to 
be descriptive of the character of a musical corn- 
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position, must be regardèd in the light of mère ' / 

phenouicna, just as any other phenomenon which , 
happcns to présent certain analogies. Epithets, 
such as we have mentioned, may be used so long as 
we remain fuily conscîous of their figurative sensé — 
nay, we may even be unable to avoid them ; but let^ ^ 
usj:c^\:£r_sayijhis_p^ of music expresses pride, &c. 

A close examination~of thcT musical definiteness 
of a thème convinces us hovvever — the inscrutability 
of the ultimate oatological causes notwithstanding — 
that there are various proxîmate causes with which 
the inteilectual élément in a composition is inti* 
mately associated. Every musical factor (such as 
an interval, the ** timbre," a chord, the rhythm, 
> &c.) has a distinctive feature of its own and its 
individual mode of action. T hough the composer as 
mind be a mvster y^ its product is quite with in the 
g fâsp of 6ûF un^^ rft«-anf^'"ff 

A thème, harmonised with the common chord, 
sounds differently if harmonised with the chord of 
the sixth ; a melody progressing by an interval of the 
seventh produces quite a distinct effect Irom one pro- 
gressing by an interval of the sixth. The rhythm, 
the volume of sound, or the timbre " — each alters 
the spécifie character of a thème entirely— in fine, 
every single musical factor necessarily contributes 
to a ccrtniii passa.ge assuming just tins particular 
aspect, and affectin?:^ the listener in this particular 
way. What it is that makes Halévy's music appear 
fantastic, that of Auber graceful — wh^t enahle.^ us 
immediatelv to reco gnise Mendelssohn or Spohr— 
ail this may be traced_to puicly musical causes. 
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without having recourse to the mysteriona élément 



On the other hand, why the fréquent chords of 

I and the concise, diatonic thèmes of Mendelssohn, 
the chromatic and enharmonie music of Spohr, the 
short two-bar rhythm of Auber, &c., invariably 
produce this spécifie impression and none other — ' 
this enigma, it is true» neither psychology nor 
physiology cah solve. 
^ If, however» we enquire into the proximate cause — 
\ and that is, after ail, what concerns us most in any 
art — we shall find that the thrilHng effect of 7\ , thème 
is owing, not to the supposed extrême grief of the 
cnmposei\ but to the extrêm e ititervalsf ; not to the 
bt atin L; of his heart- bu t to the beating the dnima* 
( n ot to the craving of his soul, but to t he chromatic 
progre ssion of the music. T he link Connecting the 
two we would by no means ignore ; on the con- 
trary, we shall presently subject it to a careful 
analysis« Meanwhile, we must remember that a 
scientific enquiry into the effect of a thème can deal 
only with such mmical factors as have an enduring 
and objective existence, and not with the presumable 
State of mind in which the composer happened to 
be. The conclusion reached by arguing from the 
composeras state of mind directiy to the effect of 
the music migUt perchance^ be correct; but the 
most important part of the syllogism, the middle 
term — f.«., the mus kj tself, would thus be ignored. 

A good composer always has, perhaps more by 
intuition than by rote, a practical knowled^e of the 
character of every musical élément; but m order 
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to give a rationale of the various musical sensations 

and impressions, we require a iheoretical knowledge 
of those characters from the most intricate com- 
binations down to scarcely distinguishable gradations. 
The spécifie effect of a melody must not be taken as 
** a marvel mysterîous and unaccountable»'* which 
vre can only " feel " or " divine ** ; but it is the 
inévitable resuit of the musical factors unîted in this 
particular manner. A short or long rhythm, a 
diatonic or chromatic progression — each bas its 
individual physiognomy and an effect of its own» An\ 
intelligent musician will, therefore, get a niuch 1 
clearer notion of the character of a composition { 
whicfi he bas not heard himself , by being told that it 
contains, lor instance, too many diminished sevenths, 
or too many trémolos, than by the most poetic 
description of the emotional crises through which 
the listener passed* 

To ascertain the nature of each musical factor, 
its connection with a spécifie eifect — its proximate, 
not its ultimate cause — and finally, to explam thèse 
particular observations by more gênerai lavvs would 
be to establish that. philosophie foundation of 
musîc " to which so many writers aspire, though 
none has ever told us in which sensé he understands ■ 
this phrase. The psychîcal or physical effect of a 
chord, a rhythm, or an interval is not accounted for 
by saying that this is the expression of hope, that the 
expression of disappointment, as we shouîd say, this 
is red, that green, but only by placing specihcally 
musical attributes in gênerai aesthetic catégories, 
and the latter under one suprême principle. After 
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having explained the isolated action of each single 
élément» it would be incumbent upon us to show 
in what manner they govern and modify one another 
, in ail their varions combinations. Most musical 

cntics have ascribed the intellectual ment of a 
composition more particularly to the harmony and the 
contrapunial accompaniment. The arguments, how- 
ever, are bot h superôcial anddesultoiy. Melody, tbe 
alleged vehicle of sensuousness and émotion, was at- 
tributedto the inspiration of genius — ^the Italian schoû! 
accordingly receiving a gracious word of praise ; while 
harmony, the supposed vehicle of sterling thought, in 
contradistinction to melody, was deemed to be simply 
the resuit of study and réfection. It is strange how 
long people were satisfied with so unscientiâc a view 
of the subject. Both propositions contain a grain 
of truth, but they are neither universally applicable 
nor are the two factors in question, in reality, ever so 
strictîy isolated. The soul and the talent for musical 
construction are bound up in one inséparable whole. 
Melody and h ar mony issue simultaneously in one and 
th e same armour from the composeras mind> Neither 
'^the p igncjiili ^Qf subordination nor that o f contrasF 
afFcct the nature of the rela^ion_ol harm ony to meludy.^ 
Both may display now an equal force of independent 
development, and now an equally strong tendency 
to voluntary subordination — ^yet, in either case, 
snpreme intellectual beauty may be attained. Is it, 
perchance, the (altogether absent) hamumy in the 
principal thèmes of Beethoven's Overture to 
** Conolanus," or of Mendelssohn*s Overture to 
" The Hébrides," which gives them the character of 
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profound thought ? Is the intellectual merit of 
Rossini's thème " Oh, Matilda I " or of some 
Neapolitan song, likeiy to be enhanced by sub- 
stituting for the original meagre harmony a basso 
ccmfinm, or some compHcated succession of chords? 
The thème was conceived with that harmony, that 
rhythm, and that instrumentation. The intellectual 
merit lies in the union of ail thèse factors ; hence the 
mutilation of one entails that of the others. The 
prominence of the melody, the rhythm» or the 
harmony, as the case may be, improves the effect of 
the whole, and it is sheer pedantiy to say that the 
excellence or the triviality is owing here to the 
présence of certain chords, and there to their 
absence. The capielliais destitute of odour, and the 
lily of colour ; the rose is rich both in odour and 
colour; each is beautiful, and yet their respective 
attributes cannot be interchanged. 
O-iin A " philosophie foundation of music" would first 
of ail reqiiire us, then, to détermine the definite 
conceptions which are invariably connected with each 
musical élément and the nature of this connection. 
The double requirement of a strictly scientiôc frame- 
work, and an extremely comprehensive casuistry» 
renders it a most arduous though not an impossible 
task, unless, indeed, our idéal is that of a science of 
music in the sensé in which chemistry and 
physiology are sciences ! 

^^he manner in which the créative act takes place 
in the mind of a composer of instrumental music 
gives us a very clear insight înto the pecuHar nature 

of musical beauty. A mmical idea originates in the 
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composer's imagination ; he develops it — more 
and more crystals coalesce with it» until by 
imperceptible degrees the whole structure în îts main 

featurts appears before him. Nothing thcn romains 
to be done but to examine the composition, to 
regulate ils rhythm and modify it according to 
the canons of the art, The com pose r_of in stru* 
^ntal musjc never thînks of re^resenting a deânite 
subject ; otherwîse he would be placed in a false"* 
position, rather outside than witiiin the domain 
of music. His composition in snch a case 
would be programme music, unintelligibie without • 
the programme. If this brings the name of Berlioz 
to our mind, we do not hereby call into question 
or underrate his brilliant talent. In his step 
followed Liszt, with his much weaker Symphonie 
Poems." 

As the same block of marble is converted by one 
sculptor into the most exquisite forms, by another 
into a clumsy botcb» so the musical scale, by 
différent manipulation, becomes now an Overture of 
Beethoven, and now one of Verdi. In what respect 
do they differ ? Is it that one of them expresses 
more exalted feehnc^s, or the same feeh'nj^^s more 
accurately ? No, but simply because its musical 
structure is more beautifuL One pièce of music is 
^bod, another bad, because one composer invents a 
thème fuU of life, another a commonplace one; 
because the former élaborâtes his music with 
ingenious originality, whereas with the latter it 
becomes, if anything, worse and worse ; because the ' 
harmony in one case is varied and novel, whereas 
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in the other it drags on mîserably in its poverty ; j 
because in one the rhythm is like a puise, full off 
stren^h and vîtality, whereas in the other it is not 

unlikc a tattoo. 

There is no art which, like music, uses up so 
quickly such a variety of forma. Modulations, 
cadences» intervais and harmonious progressions 
become so hackneyed within fifty, nay, thirty years« 
that a truly original composer cannot well employ 
, them any longer, and is thus compeiled to think of 
a new musical phraseolo^e^y. Of a great number of 
compositions which rose far above the triviatities of 
their day» it would be quite correct to say that there 
Vfos a time when they were beautifuL Among the 
occult and primitive affinities of the musical éléments 
and the m}riads of possible combinations, a gieat 
composer will discover the most subtle and un- 
apparent ones. He will call into being forms of 
music which seemingly are conceived at the com* 
poser's pure caprice» and yet, for soroe myaterious 
and unaccountable reason, stand to each other in 
the relation of cause and effect. Such compositions 
in their entirety, or fragments of them, may, without 
hésitation, be said to contain the spark of genius." 
This shows how mistaken Oulibichefif is» when he 
asserts» that instrumental music cannot possibiy be 
*' spirituel,** because the ** esprit** of the composer 
consists solely in aiapiing his nrasîc in **a certain 
manner to a direct or indirect programme." In our 
opinion we are quite warranted in saying, that the 
celebrated D sharp in the Allegro, or the descending 
^^unisono" passage in the Overture to '^Don 

F 
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Giovanni," is imbued wîth the spirit of genîus. 
The former, however, as little represents (as 
Oulibicheff imagines) " Don Giovajini's hostile 
attitude to the human race/' as the latter does the 
parents, the husbands, the brothers and the lovers 
of the women whom Don Giavanm seduced." Such 
interprétations are not only questionable in them* 
selves, but are particularly se in respect of Mozart. 



who— the _greatest musical genius the world has ever 
seenjz— transformed into music ail he touched. 
Oulibicheff also thinks that Mozart's Q minor 
Symphony accurately describes the histoiy of a pas- 



• sionate amour in four différent phases. But the 

G minor Symphony is music, neither more nor less ; 
and that is quite enough. If instead of looking for 
the expression of definite states of mind, or certain 
events in musical works« we seek music only, we 
shall then, free irom other associations, enjoy the 
perfections it so abundantly affords. Wherever 
musical beauty y^^'^ff, i u ming, hnw^w^ 
profound, which sophistical subtlety m ay read into 
the work can_ever compensate for it ; and wh ere it 
I exists, the meaning is a matter of indifférence ^ It 
directs our musical judgment, at ail events, into a 
wrong channel. The same people who regard music 
as a mode in which the human intellect finds expres- 
sion — which it neither is nor ever can be, on account 
of its inability to impart convictions — thèse very 
people bave also brought the word ** intention " into 
vogue. But in music there is no *^ intention " that 
can make up for invention." Whatever is not 
clearly contained in the music, is to ail intents and 
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purposes non-existent, and what it does contain has 

passed the stage of mere intention. The saying: 
" He intends something " is generally used in a 
eulogistic sensé. To us it seems rather to imply an 
unfavourable criticism which^ translated into plain 
language would run thus : the composer would like 
to prodoce something» but he cannot. Now, an art 
\a to do something, and he who cannot do anything 
takes refuge in — " intentions." 

As the musical éléments of a composition are the 
source of its beauty, so are they likewise the source 
of the laws of its construction. A great number of 
false and oonfused notions are entertained on this 
subject, but we will only single out one. 

We mean the commonly accepted thcory of the 
Sonata and Symphony, grounded on the assumption 
that feelings are expressible by musical means. In 
accordance with this theory, the task of the com- 
poser is to represent in the several parts of the 
Sonata four states of minâ, ail differing among them- 
selves, and yet related to one another. (How ?) In 
order to account for the connection which undoubtedly 
exists between the vaiious parts, and to explain the 
différence in their effect, it is naïvely taken for 
granted that a' definite feeling underlies each of 
them. The construction put upon them sometimes 
fits, but more frequently it does not, and it never 
foUows as a necessary conséquence. It will always, 
however, be a matter of course, that the four diftei ent 
parts are bound up in a harmonious whole, and that 
each should set off and heighten the elfect of the 
otherSf accoixling to the œsthetic laws of musie, We 

F 2 
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are indebted to the inventive genius of M. v. 
Schwindt for a very interesting illustration of 
Beethoven's "Fantasia for the Pianoforte" (Op. 80), 
the several parts of which the artist interpréta as 
representÎQg connected incidents in the lives of the 
principal actors, and then gîves a pictorial descrip- 
tion of them. Now, just as the painter tran^orms 
the suuads into scènes and shapes, so does the 
listener transform them into feelin,L;s and occurrences. 
Both stand in a certain relation to the music, but 
neither of them in a uecessaty one, and it is only 
jvith neeessaty relations that science is concemed« 
\r Zl^*® often alleged that Beethoven, when making 
the rough sketch of a composition, had before him 
/ certain incidents or states of mind. Whenever 
Beethoven (or any other composer) adopted this 
method, he did so to smooth his task ; to render the 
V jO achievement of musical unity eaaier by keeping in 
y \ ^ view the Connecting links of certain objective 
y f.^ phenomena. If Berlioz, Lisst, and others fancied 
^ \^ that a poem, a title, or an event yielded them some- 
thing more than that, they were labouring under a 
delusion. It is the /rame 0/ mind bent on musical 
unity which gives to the four parts of a sonata the 
character of an organicaliy*related whole» and not 
their connection with an abject which the composer 
may have in view. Where the latter denied himself 
the luxury of thèse poetic leading-strings, and 
followed purely musical inspiration, we shall find no 
other than a musical unity of parts> , iEsthetically 
speaking, it isjjtterly indiffèrent wheth er Beethoven 
really diJassociate ail his works with certain ideas. 
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V We.do not know them, and as far as the composition 
is concerned, they do not exist» It is the comjx>si- 
tion itself^ apart fr'^ m ail rnm^^^'-'S '"h^?h hf ^ s 
judged ^andjLs thsJa3Ky'*r ciotnpi^^^i3/ ipno res what- 
ever is not in his brief. so aesthetic criticism must 
disregar d whatever lies outside the wr^y^ art. Jj 
the several parts of a composition bea r the stamp of_ 
unity, the ir corrélation mus t have ils rnnt in mnsira^^ 
principles.* 



* Beekhoven-orades Itke Mr. Lobe and others weie greatly 
«candalised at thèse remarks. By way of leplying, we caonot do 
better than quote Otto Jahn's views in his essay on the new édition 

of Beethoven's works published by Breitkopf and Hârtel (" Gesam- 
melte Aufsàtze ûber Musik"), which fully confirm our own opinions. 
Cittng Schiodler's well-known anecdote that, when asked as to the 
ineaning of his D minor and F minor Sonatas, Beethoven replied : 
Read Shakespeare*» ' Teinpest,* " Jahn goes on to say, that the 
queriat, after having lead the play, will doabtlesa become convinced 
that Shakespeare's ** Tempest" did not afTect him in the same 
manner as it did Beethoven, and that it failed to inspire him with 
D minor and F minor Sonatas. That just this play should have 
suggested to Beethoven those musical marvels is certainly an in- 
teresting fact; but the attempt to understand them by the light of 
Shakespeare woutd be a proof of a aomewhat bedouded musical 
judgment. When composing the Adagio of his F major Quartet 
(Op. xS, No. z) Beethoven is said to have had the grave-scene in " Romeo 
and Juliet *' in his mind* Now, if one were to carefully read the 
acene and keep it in his mind's ey«, while listening to the musîc, 
would this enhance or spoil the enjoyment of the composition ? 
Titles and foot-notes, even authentic ones by Beethoven himself, are 
not calculated to lead to a clearer appréhension of the spirit and drift 
of the work. On the contraiy» such factora are apt to give rise to 
faïlaciea and miaconceptiona, as lome of Beethoven*» titles have 
actually done. It ta a well-known fact that the charming Sonata in 
B flat major (Op. 81) bears the following inscription : ** Les 
adieux, l'absence, le retour," and being thought a reliable instance 
of programme-music, it is interpreted with every confidence. That 
*'they are incidents in the lil'e of a loving couple," says Marx, who 
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Tô avoid even the possibîlity of misapprehension/ 
we will now define our conception of the ** beautiful 

in music" from three points uf view. The "beautiful 
in music," in the spécifie sensé in which we under- 
stand it. is neither confined to the "class ical style ." 
nor does it imply a préférence for this over the 

thanjhe ot her» an d may nccur in Bach as well as in 
Beethoven X-in. ^lozart as well as^ûi Schumann._ 
Our proposition is thus above ail suspicion of parti- 
sanship. The whole course of the présent enquiry 
never approaches the question of what ought to be, 
but sîmply of what is, We can deduce from it no 
definite idéal of the tmly beautiful in music» but it, 
enables us to show what is equally beautiful even in 
the most opposite styles. 

Not long since the fashion began to regard works 
of art in connection with the ideas and events of the 



leaves it, however, an open question whether the lovers are married 

or not, " was, of course, to be presunied ; but the music itself con- 
tains the proof of it." " The lovers spread out their arms as 
*• migratory birds do their wings, ' says I.enz. with référence to the 
coDcluding passages of the Sonata. Now it so happens that 
Beethoven wrote on the original of the fint part : The farewdl on 
"the occasion of his Impérial Higbness, the Arekdnke Rudolf» 
departure, the 4th May, 1809," and on the title-page of the second 
part: "The arrivai of liis Impérial Higbness the i4j'f/j(/«*^ Rudolf , 
"the 3oth of January, 1810." How he would have ridiculed the 
imputation ihai hedesired to impersonate towards the Archduke " the 
••female flapping her wings and dying with bliss and fond caresses." 
** It iSf therefore, a matter for congratulation," Jahn remarks in con- 
clusion» '* that Beethoven (as a rule) refrained from ttttering worda 
'* calculated to beguile people into the bvelief Chat he who understands 
" the title, understanda also the composition. His music says ail he 
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time which gave them biith. This connection is 
undeniable and exists probably also in music. Being 
a product of the human mind, it must naturally bear 
some relation to the other products of mind; to 
contemporaneous works of poetry and the fine arts ; 
to the State of society, Hterature, and the sciences of 
the period ; and finally, to the individual expériences 
and convictions of the author. To observe and 
demonstrate the existence of this connection in the 
case of certain composers and works is not only a 
justifiable proceeding, but also a tnie gain to know- 
ledge. I We should, nevertheless, always rememben 
that parallelism s between spécifie works of art and 
the events of certain epochs belong to tht history 0/ 
art r ather than to the science of crsthetic^. Though 
methodological considérations may render it neces- 
sary to connect the history of art with the science of 
sesthetics^ it is yet of the utmost importance that the. 
proper domain of each of thèse sciences be rigour- 
ously guarded from encroachment on either side.; 
The historian viewing a work of art in ail its bear- 
ings may discover in Spontini ** the expression of 
French imperialism,'* in Rossini **the politicai 
restoration " ; but the student of aesthetics must 
restrict himself to the examination of the works 
themselves, in order to détermine what is beautiful 
in them and why it is so. The aesthetic enquirer 
knows nothing (nor can he be expected to know 
anything) about the personal circumstances or the 
politicai surroundings of the composer — he hears 
and believes nothing» but what the music itself con- 
tains. He will» therefore» without knowing th& 
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name or the biography of the author, detect in 
Beethoven*8 Sjrmphonies impetuousness and strug- 
gling, an unsatisfied longing and a défiance, suppor- 
ted by a consciousness of strengthT) But he could 

never g"îean from his works that he favourcd re- 
publicanisni, that he was a bachelor and deaf, or 
any of the numerous circumstances on which the 
art-historian is wont to dilate ; nor could such facta 
enhance the merit of the music. It may be veiy 
' interesting and praiseworthy to compare the varions 
schools of philosophy to which Bach, Mozart, and 
Haydn belonged, and to draw a paraliei between them 
and the works of thèse composers. It is, however, a 
most arduous undertaking, and one which can but 
open the door to faliacies in proportion as it attempts 
to establish causal relations. The danger of exagger- 
ation is exceedingly great, when once this principle 
is accepted. The slender influence of contemporari- 
ness may easily be consti ued as an inhérent necessity, 
and the ever-untranslatable language of music be 
interpreted in the way which best ôts the particular 
theoiy: ail dépends on the reasonîng abilities; 
the same paradox which in the mouth of an 
accompUshed dialectician appears a truism, seems 
the greatest nonsense in the mouth of an unskiUed 
speaker. 

Hegel, too, by his dissertation on music, has been 
the cause of misconceptions, for be quite uncon- 
scîously confounded the point of view o( att-history, 
which was pre-eminently his own, with that of pure 
sesthetics, and attributed an expHcitness to music 
which, as such, it never possessed. The character 
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of a pièce of mustc ttndoubtedly stands in some 
relation to the character of its atithor ; but for the 

student of assthetics the relation is non-cxistent. 
The abstract notion oi a necessary interdependence 
of ail phenomena whatsoever may in. its concrète 
application be distorted into a caricature of the 
reality. It requires, now-a-days, great moral courage 
to militate against a doctrine which is advocated 
with such skill and éloquence, and to openly affirm 
that " the grasp of historical relations" is one th ing, *^ 
and **aesthetic judgment " another.* Objectively" 
speaking» it is beyond doubt, firsUy, that the différent 
styles of expression of distinct works and schools 
are due to a completely différent coUocation of 
the musical éléments; and secondly, that what 
rightly gives pleasure in a composition, be it a 
severely classical Fii^ue of Bach, or the dreamiest 
Nocturne of Chopin» is the beautiful in a musical 
sénse only. 

Even less than with the classical does the 
beautiful in music coïncide with one of its branches, 

the ardiiiccionic . The rigid subliinity of super- 
incumbent harmonies, and the artistic blending of 
' the many différent parts (of which no isolated 
segment is ever free and self-dependent, because the 
complète work alone is so) have their imprescriptible 
justification; yet those imposîng and sombre 
pyramids of sound of tfiè old Italian and Dutch 

( — 

• If we lefer here to Rietars Mnsikalischd ChaiâcterkSpfe,*' we 
do so in grateful acknowledguMiit of the imdlectual enjoyineiit to be 
derived from the book. 
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schools, and the ânely-chased salt-cellars and silver 
candlestickSy so to speak, of vénérable Sébastian 
Bach, are but small provinces Mdthin the kingdom 

of musical bcauty. 

Many schools of aesthetics think musical enjoyment 
is fully accounted tor by the pleasure derived from 
mere regularity and ^mmeify ; but thèse never were 
the sole attributes of beauty în the abstract, and 
much less so of beauty in music. The most insipid 
thème may be symmetrical. "Symmetry" connotes 
proportion only, and leaves unanswered the question: 
what it is that impresses us as bemg symmetrical ? 
A systematic distribution of parts, both uninteresting 
and commonplace, often exists in the most pitiable 
compositions, but the musical sensé wants symmetry 

cnmj^^npH wit^ nrifrittality.* 




* To illustrate this proposition, I make free in quoting the Ibllowing 
passage from my work Die moderne Opcr " (Préface, page vi.) : — 

"The celebrated saying that the * truly beautiful ' (who, by the 
*• way, is to be the judge of this attribute ?; can never lose its charms, 
" even after the gréaient lapseof tirne, is, as far as music isconcerned, 
*' Httle more than an empty, though pompous phrase. Miistc proceeda 
'* on the Unes of Nature, which every autumn allows a world of flowen 
** to moulder into dust» whence new bloesoms arise. Musical com> 
** positionM being the work of man, the product of a certain in- 
*' dividualîty, period, or state of civilisation, invariably contaîn the 
*' germs of siow or rapid derav. Among the great forms of nuisic, the 
"opéra is the most composite and conventional, and. therefore, the 
" most transient form. It may sadden us to reHect that even corn- 
" paratively new opéras of a lofty and brîlliant order (Spohr* Spontini) 
" have already begtiti to disappear from the stage. The iact is, never. 
**theles8, beyond dispute, nor can the process be stayed by invectives 
** against the evil ♦ spirit of the time ' — so charatteristic of ail âges. 

Timt, forsootli, is a spirit, but a spirit which créâtes its own body. 

The théâtre is the iorum for the Uviog aspirations oi the public, as 
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Oerstedt, to crown ail, carrîed this Piatonic doc* 
trine 80 far as to cite the circle» for which he claims 
positive beauty, as a parallel case. Should he, him- 
self, never have experienced the horror of a completely 

round composition ? 

From caution, rather than from necessity, we may 
add, that the beautiful in music is tQta ||y inH^p^nH, 
ent of mathemaHcs, Amateurs (ainong whom there 
are also some sentimental authors) have a singularly 
vague notion of the part played by mathematîcs în ' 
the composition of music. Not content with the 
fact that the vibrations of soiind, the intervais and 
the phenomena of consonance and dissonance, rest 
on mathematical principles, they feel convinced that 
the bMuUful in a composition may likewise be re- 
duced to numbers. The study of harmony and the 
cûunterpoint is looked upon as a kind of Cabala, 



** dÎBtinguîshed from the quiet study of the reader of musical scores. 
** The st^ge is the life of the drama; the fight for its possession is the 
•* drama's struggk for existence. In this baltle an inferior work often 
triumphs over its superior predecess* 1 s, if it breathes the spirit of the 
time and \l its puise thrub» in harmony with our feelmgs and desires. 
** Both the artist «nd the public have a justifiable longing Sot somefbing 
** new in Music, and those critics whose admiration is restricted to 
** older music and who lack the courage to do homage also to modem 
** compositions undermine the productive power of art. The deltghtfiil 
helief in the imperishableness of music, must, of course, be gtven up. 
" Has not every âge proclaimed wiih the same ungrounded assurance 
** the undying beauty of its best opéras ? How long is it since Adam 

* Hiller of Leipzig declared, that if Hasse's Opéras should ever fail to 

* charm an audience, a state of universal depravity would ensoe ? 
How long is it since Schabart, the musical «esthetic of Hohenasperg, 

** pronounced it wholly inconceivable that the composer Jomelli could 
ever sink into obtivion ?. And what are Uasse and JomeUi to ua at 
** the présent day 2 " 
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teachin^ the ''calculus/' as it were, of musical 
composition. 

Mathematics, though fùrnishîng an indispensable 
key to the study of the physical aspect of music, 
must not be overrated, as re^s^ards its value in the 
âmshed composition. No mathematical calculation 
ever enters into a composition, be it the best or the 
worst* Créations of inventive genins are not arîth* 
metical sums. Expérimenta with the monochord» 
the figures producible by sonorous vibrations, the 
mathemat ical ratios of musical intenj^ala^ &c.. lie ail 
outsi^ fi^th g^ domain of œsth etics^ which begins only 
where those elementary relations cease to be of 
importance. Mathematics merely contrôla the intel- 
lectual manipulation of the primary éléments of 
mnsic, and is secretly at work in the most simple 
relations. The musical thought, however, oi igmatcs 
without the aid of mathematics. What Oerstedt 
means, by énquinng whether the lifetime of several 
" mathematicians would suffice to calculate ail the 
** beauties in om Symphony by Mozart"* we, for our 
part, are at a loss to understand. What is to be» or 
can be calcnlated ? Is it the number of vibrations 
of each note as compared with the ncxt, or the 
relative len^ths of the divisions and sub-divisiuns uf 
the composition ? That which raises a séries of 
musical sôunds into the région of nuisic proper and 
above the range of physical expérimenta is some- 
thing free from extemal constraint, a spîritualised. 



* " Geist in der Natur," Volume IIL, translatée! into German by 
Kannegiesser. Page 32. 
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and, therefore» incalculable somethin^. Mathe- 
matics has as little and as much to do with musical 

compositions, as such, as with the generative pro- 
cesses of the other arts ; for mathematics must, after 
ail, guide also the hand of the painter and sculptor : 
it is the rhythmical principle of verse; it régulâtes 
the vroik of the architect and the figures of the 
dancen Though in ail accurate knowledge, mathe- 
matics must have a place, we should never attribute 
to it a posiu\'c and créative power, as some musicians, 
the conservatives in the science of aesthetics, would 
fain have us do. Mathematics and tb ^ ^^^^itatinn 
feelin^ are in a similar position — ^thev hav^ a plar^ 
in ail arts, but in no art is there so miy ^'fttVgfiS 
upon them as in music . 

Between langua^e and music, parallels have also 
been frequently drawn and an attempt made to lay 
down for the latter laws î^^overning onîy the former. 
The relation between song and language is patent 
enoughy no matter whether we found it on the 
identity of the physiological conditions, or on the 
character which both have in common — ^namely, that 
of expressing thoughts and feelings by means of the 
human voice. The analogy, indeed, is so obvious 
as to render unnecessary further discussion. We 
admit at once that wherever music is merely the 
subjective manifestation of a state of mind, the laws 
ofs^^^are, in a measure, applicable also to singing, 
That under the influence of passion the pîtch of the 
voice is raised, while the propitiating orator lowers 
it ; that sentences of great force are spoken slowly, 
and uniniportant ones quickly ; thèse and kindred 
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facts the composer of songs, and the musical 
dramatist especially, will ever bear in mind. People, 
however, did not rest satisfied with thèse limited 

analogies ; but conceiving music proper to be a kind 
of speech (though more indefinite and subtle), they 
forthwith deduced its aesthetic laws irom the proper- 
ties of language. £very attribute and every effect 
of music was believed to have its analogy in speech. 
We ourselves are of opinion, that where the question 
tums on_the spéci fie natu re of an artjthè Jiomts in 
whîch T i__diil ers irom cognate subjects^ are more 
important than its pomts of_ resembla nce. An 
aisthetic enquiry, unswayed by such analogies 
whîch, though often tempting, do not affect the 
essence of music» must ever advance towards the 
point where speech and music irreconcilably part. 
Only from beyond this point may we hope to dis- 
cover truly useful facts m respect of music. The 
fundamental différence consists in this : while ^omd 
in speech is but a sign, that is, a means for the 
purpose of expressing something which is qj te^ 
distinct from its médium ; sound in music is the end. 
that is, the ultimate and absolute object in view. 
The intrinsic beauty of the musical forms in the 
latter case, and the exclusive dominion ot thought 
over sound as a mere médium of expression, in 
the former, are so utterly distinct as to render 
the union of thèse two éléments a logical impossi* 
bility. 

Speech and music» therefore, have their centres 
of gravity at diffèrent points, around which the 
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characteristics of each are prouped ; and while ail 
spécifie laws of music will centre in its independent 
forms of beauty, ail laws of speech will tum upon the 
correct use of sound as a médium of expressing 
ideas. 

The most banefu! and confused notions have 

spiung fiorn Uie attempt to dt;hnc inusio as a kind 
of speech, and we may observe their practical con- 
séquences every day. Composers of feeble genius, 
in particular, were only too ready to denounce as 
false and sensual the idéal of intrinsic musical 
beauty, because it was beyond their reach, and to 
parade in its place the characteristic signifîcance of 
music. Quite irrespective of R ic hard Wagner's 
opéras, we often find in the most trivial instrumental 
compositions disconnected cadences, recitatives, &c., 
which intemipt the flow of the melody, and which, 
while startling the listener, aifect to have some 
deep meaning, though in reality they only display 
want of beauty. Modem pièces, in which the 
principal rhythm is constantly upset in order to 
bring into prominence certain mysterious appendages 
and a superabundance of glaring contrasta, are 
praised for striving to pass the narrow limits '* of 
music, and to elevate tt to the rank of speech, Such 
praîse bas always appeared to us somewhat am- 
biguous. The limits of music are by no means 
narrow, but they are clearly defined. Music can 
never be " elevated to the rank of speech " — 
musically speaking lowered would be a 
more appropnate term — for music to be speech 
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at ail wuuld, of course, be a superlative degrce of 
speech.* 

Our singer s always forget this, when in moments 
of intense émotion they ejaculate sentences as 
though they were sifeaking, and think they thus attain 
to the highest degree of musical expression. It does 
not strîke them that the transition from song to 
speech is always a descent, so that the highest pitch 
of normal speech sounds deeper than the low notes 
in singing, though both proceed from the same 

• We cannot conceal the fact that onc of the loltiest productions 
of genius of ail âges has by its grandeur contnbuted to this 
favourite fallacy of mu.<>ical criticism of modem times, which assumes 
an inhérent propensity in muftic to beoome as definite at tpeech/* 
and " to throw off the jroke of eurythmy.'* We allude to Beethoven's 
**Ninth.^* This Symphony is 00e of those intellcctual Watersheds 
which, visible from a£tf, and inaccessible, separate the cunents ol 
antagonistic beliefs. 

Those musicians, who value above ail thin^s the sublimtty of the 
"intention and the intellectual importance ol an aim distinct from 

tmusic, place the Ninth Symphony at the head of ail music; whiie 
snall paity who lemain faîthfol to the abjured belîef in întrinsic 
uty and contend for pmely «sthetic aspirations look upon it with 
qualifïed admirations*...^ may be guessed, it is the Finale which is 
the point at issue, 8inccin>--4ifference of opinion is likely to arise 
among attentive and competeiniifttcners respecting the exquisite, 
though not iauitless bcaut^^f the first tiiree parti^ We. oui>elve>i» 
have always rcgarded the last part asnothing more than"the gigîmïïc 
ahadow of a glgantie bodv. It îs quite possible to realise and 
^Apprehend the mighty conception of a lonesome and despairing 
mind, reconciled at last by the thought of universal happiness, and 
yet to consider the music of the last p^ wanting in beauty, its 
genius and individuality notwithstanding. j>That this vicw of the 
Symphony is generally received with suprême disfavour we know 
but too wéU. In fact, when oœ of the most prc^Mind and accmn* 
plished of Qennan scholars at t ack c d die fiindamental idea of the 
composition io the Augsbufgêr Allgem. Zeitung in 1853, he at 
once Mt the necessity of humotoiuly desciibing the artide aa 
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organ. As mischievous în their prâctical con- 
séquences (if not more so, bccaiise of the impossibility 
of disproving them by actual experiment) are those 
théories which try to impose on music the- laws of 
development and construction peculîar to speech, as 
in former days Rameau and Rousseau* . and in 
modem times the disciples of Riçhard Wagner bave 
endeavoured to do. In this attempt the life of the 
music is dcstroyed ; the innate beauty of form anni- 
hilated in pursuit of the phantom meaning.*' 



emanatiiig from & ** fteUe întdlect.** He demonatrated the mthetle 
monttrossty of an iostrumeotal compodtioa of aeveral pafts doning 
wîth a chorus, and compared Beethoven to a iculptor, who carvca the 

legs, the body, the chest, and the arms of a figure in whitc marble, 
but colours the head. One would think that ail sensitive listeners 
must simi'Jtaneonsly expérience a teeling of discomfort, when the 
sounds oi the human voice suddenly break upon them, because at 
this iK^nt the Gomposldon ** diangea ita centre of gnvity with a ^ 
*' jerk and threatena to throw the liatener off hia balance.** Nearly ten ûA^ i ^ 
yeara later we had the aatis&cdon of knowtng that the **fBeble ^ pf^^S^^'^ 
intellect was none other than David Friedrich Strauss. ^^^'^ . 

The clever Dr. Recher, on the other hanri, who may ficfure as the ^ 
représentative oi a whole class, speaks of the /owrM part of the Nmth Qf*-^ , 
S^mphony, in an essay printed in 1843, as a product of Beethoven^s mJ/'^^^' 
** geniua which admits of 00 comparison with any existing com- ;^ jf*^^ 

position in point of originalîty of oonstrnctioni soblime organisation* 
** and boldnesa of imagination.** He aanvea us that, in his opinioO) 
this work, Itke Shakespeare's " ' King Lear,* and a dozen othev 
"émanations of the human mînd, în the zénith of poetic in?pi- 
*' ration, overtops even its peers — a very Dawalagin in the Hm.ala ;, a 

of Art.** Bêcher, in common with those who cherish the same views, 
gives an exhaustive dêscription of the signijicance of the " subject ** of 
each of the four parts and their profound symbolisni'— bot about the 
rnnsfV Ut9if not a syllable tt said. This is highly cbaracterlstic of a 
whole echool of musical criticism, which to the qoestlon whether the 
mvsic is beautifol, replies with a leamed dissertation on tts profound 
meaning, 

Q 
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One of the most important tasks of the «sthetics of 
mqsic would, therefore, be that of demonstratin^^ 
with inexorable lo^ic the fundamental différence 
between music and language, and of never depar ting 
from the principle thatj wherever the question is 
a SDCcifically musical one. ail parallelisms with 
language are whoUy irrelevant. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Though» in our opinion^ the chief and f undamental 
task of masical lesthetics consîsts in subordinating 
the supremacy, usurped by the feelings, to the legiti- 
mate one of beauty — since the oigan of pure contem- 
plation, from which, and for the ^ake of which, the 
truly beautiful llows, is net our emotionai, but our 
imagînative faculty — yet the positive phenomena of 
the émotions play too striking and important a part 
in our musical life to admit of the question being 
settled by simply effecting this subordination. 

However strictly an aesthetic analysis ought to be 
confined to the work of art itseU, we should always 
remember that the latter constitutes the link 
between two living factors ; the whencfi and the \ 
whither; in otherwords, between the composer and 
the listener, in whose minds the workings of the 
imagination are never so pure and unalloycci as the 
finished work itself represents them. Their imagina- 
tion, on the contrary, is most intimately associated 
with feelings and sensations. The fe elings. thereforci • 
a re of importance both before an d afkv t he completion 

Ôf the work ; in respect of th e composer first, and 
jhe listener afte r wards, and this we darc no t i.gnore. ». 

Let us consider the composer. During the act of 
composing he is in that exalted state of mind with- 
out which it seems impossible to raise the beautiful 
iirom the deep well of the imagination» That this 

G a 
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exalted state of mind will, according to the coin- 
poseras idiosyncrasy, take the form more or less of 

the nascent structure, now rising like billows and 
now subsiding into mere ripples, without ever becom- 
ing an emotional whirlpool which might wreck the 
powers of artistîc invention ; that calm reflection 
again is at least as essential as enthusiasm — ail 
thèse are well-known princîples of art. With spécial 
référence to the créative action of the composer, we 
ghould bear in mind that it always consists in the 
grotiping and fashioning of musical éléments. The 
sovereignty of the émotions» so falsely reputed to be 
the main factor in music, is nowhere more completely 
out of place than when it is supposed to govem the 
musician in the act of composlng, and when the 
latter is regarded as a kind of inspired improvisation. 
The slowly progressing work of moulding a com- 
position — which at the outset floated in mere outlines 
in the composer's brain — into a structure, clearly 
defined down to every bar; or possibly, without 
furtherpreliminaries.into thesensitive polymorphous 
form of orchestral music, requires quiet and subtle 
thought, such as none who have not actually essayed 
it can comprehend. Not only "fugato" or contra- 
puntal passages, but the most smoothly flowing Rondo 
and the most melodious air demand what our language 
so significantly calls an élaboration " of the minutest 
détails. Tlie function of the composer i&Acomtruc - 
iive one within its own sphère, an aloK^ous to that of 
the sculptor. Lik ehi m, the com po ser must not 
allow his hand s to be tied by an ything alien to^ his 
material. since he. too, aims at giving an objective 
• 
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exi stence to_ hîs (musical) ideal^ and at castin^ ît 

into a pure form. 

Rosenkranz may have overlooked this fact wheÎT\ j 
he notices the paradox (without, however, explainin^j ( 
it) that wouicji, who by nature are highly emotional ( • 
beings, have achieved nothing as composers.* The 
cause, apart from the gênerai reasons why women ; 
are less capable of mental achievements, îs the plastic i 
élément in musical compositions which like sculpture 'J 
and architecture, though in a différent manner, 
imposes on us the necessity of keeping ourselves;; 
free from ail subjective feelin^s. If the composing^ i 
of music depended upon the intensity and vividness 
of pur feelin^s, the coinplete want of female com» 
pokers, as against the numerous authoresses and 
female paintérs ij would be diffi^ "1» o/*r/mn»^^xr>^ 
It is not the feeling, but a s pecifically musica j__and / j i 
tcchnically-trained aptitude that enables us __to • . / 
c ompose^ We think it, therefore, rather amusing to 
£e gravely told by F. L. Schubart that the " masterly 
Andantes " of the composer Stanit^ are the natural 
outcome of his tender heart ;t or to be assured by 
Christian Rolle, } that a loving and amiable dis- 
position makes it possible for us to couvert slow 
movements into masterpieces. 

Nothing great or beautiful bas ever been accom- 
plished without warmth of feeling. The emotion al 
faculty is, n o d oubt, highiy developed in the 

1* Rosenkranz, " Psychologie," 2nd édition, page 60. 
f Schubart, " Ideen zu einer i^sthetik der Tonkunst," 1806. 
* *' Neue Wahraehmangen sur Aufnahme der Muaik." Berliot 
Z7S4« Page 102. 
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coîna flsert no less than in the poet ; but with the formief, 
it is not t h e productive factor. A strongand definite 
pathos ' may fill hia soul and betTie consêcrating 
impulse to many a work. but it can j i ever become 
the su bject-mattery as is ob vi ous from the very 
natur ^ of music which has nf>ithpr thp pft\tfer nnr 

the vocation to represent definite feelings.. 
" An inward melody, so to speak. and not mere 
f eclin^^ prompts the true muaician to compose. 

We have tried to show that the composing of 
music is constructive in its nature and, as such, it is 
purely objective. The composer créâtes something 
intrinsically beautiful» while the inexhaustible 
intellectual associations of sound enable bis sub- 
jectivity to reflect itself in the mode of the fonnative 
procssa, Every musical note having its individual 
complexîon, the prominent characteristics of the 
composer, such as sentimentality, energy, cheerful- 
ness, &c., may through the préférence given by him 
to certain key s, rhythms, and modulations be traced 
in those gênerai phenomena which music is capable 
of reproducing, . But once they become part and 
parcel of the composition, they interest us only as 
musical features ; as the character of the composition, 
not of the composer.* That which a sentimental, 



* How careful we ought to be when inferring from a composition 
the character of its composer, and how great the risk is that fligbtt 
of fiuiqr will take the place of dispasaionate research at the expense of 
tniih, haa amoag other instancea beea ahown by the Beethoven 

biography of A. B. Marx, who baaed his panegyric on musical pré- 
dilections, and scoming a conscientious investigation of factP, had 
ni an y of his conclusiojis categoricaUy lefuied by Thayer's exhaustive 
enquiry. 
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aii tngeniousy a gràceful, or a sublime composer 
produces, îs, above ail» musiCf an objective image. 
Their works will differ from one another hy un- 
mîstakable characterîstics, and eacb in its complète 

form will reflect the authoi s mdividuality ; but ail, 
without exception, were created as independent and 
purely musical forms ot beauty. 

It is not the actual feeling of the composer» not a' 
subjective state of mind, that evokes a like feeling 
in the listenen By conceding to music the power to 
evoke feelings, we tacitly recognise the cause to be 
something objective in the music, sînce it is only the 
objective élément in beauty which can possess the 
quality of irresistibknm, This objective something 
is» in this case, the purely musical features of a com* 
position. It is» œsthetically» quite correct to speak 
of a thème as having a sad or noble accent, but not * 
as expressing the sad or noble feelings of the com- 
poser. Even more irrelevant to the character of a 
composition are the social or political events of the 
period. The musical expression of the thème neces- 
sarily foUows from the individual sélection of the 
musical factors. That this sélection is due to 
psychological causes or facts of contemporary his- 
tory bas to be proved by the particuhir work itself 
(and not simplyby dates or thecomposer's birthplace), 
and even when thus established» the connection, 
however interesting it may be, remaîns a fact belong- 
ing solely to history or biography. An asthetic 
analysis can take no note of cîrcumstances which lie 
outside the work itself. 

Though it lii certain that the indivîduality 
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of the composer will find a symbolic expression in his 
Works» it would be a gross errer from this subjective 
aspect of the question to deduce conceptions, the 
true explanation of which is to be found in the objec* 

tiveness of the artistic création, One of thèse con- 
- ceptions is style,* 
^ Style in music, we should like to be understood in 
a purely musical sensé : as the perfect grasp of the 

^ technical side of music» which in the expression of 
the créative thought assumes an appearance of 
uniformîty. A composer shows his "good style*' 
by avoiding everything trivial, futile and unsui table, 
as he carries ont a clearly conceived idea, and by 
bringing every technical détail into artistic agreement 
with the whole. With Vischer (" iEsthetik," § 527) we 
would use the word style " in music also in an 
absolute sensé, and disregarding the historical and 

. individual meanings of the term, apply the word 
** style '* to a composer, as we apply the word 
^'l^character ** to a man. 

The architectonic side of beauty in music is brought 
into bold relief by the question style. The laws of 
sfyh being of a more subtie nature than the laws of 
mere proportion, one single bar if out of keeping 
with the rest, though perfect in itself, will vitiate the 
style. Just as in architecture we might call a 



* Forkel fo, therefore, quîte mistaken in his dérivation of the 

various musîcal styles, from " différent modes of thought." Accord- 
ing to him "the style of a composer is due to the romantic, the 
conceited, the apathetic, the puérile, or the pedantic carrying 
** bombast, arrogance, Goldness, and affectation into the expression of 
•«liis tboaghts." Théorie dcr Mueik,'* 1777, pa^^c 2^,) 
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certain arabesque out of place^ so we shoùld con- 
demn as bad style a cadence or modulation ^hich 

is opposed tû the uniLy of the fundamental thoaglit. 
The term unity must, of course, be understood in its 
wider and loftier acceptation, since it may comprise 
contrast, épisode, and other such departures. 

The limita to which a musical composition can 
bear the impress of the autbor*s own personal 
tempérament are fixed by a pre-eminently objective 
and plastic process. 

The act in which the direct outflow of a feelin^ 
into Sound may take place is not so much the 
invmtion of music as its reproduction^ The fact that 
from a philosophical point of view a composition is 
the finished work of art, irrespective of its per- 
formance, should not prevent us from payin^: 
attention to the division of music into composition 
and reproduction (one of the most significant classifi- 
cations of our art) whenever it contributes to the 
explanation of some phenomenon* 

Its value is especially manifest on enquiring into 
the subjective impression which music produces. 
The player has the privilège of venting dîrectly 
tlirough his instrument the leeling by winch he is 
swayed at the time, and to breathe into his per- 
formance passionate excitement, ardent longing, 
buoyant strength, and joy. The mère physical 
impulse which directly communicates the inward 
tremor as the fingers touch the strings, as the hand 
draws the bow, or as the vocal chords vibrate in 
song, enables the exécutant to pour forth his inmost 
feeiings. His subjectiveness thus makes itself 
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directly heaxd in tbe music and is not merely a silent 
prompten The work of the composer is slow and 
intennittenty whereas that of the player îs an un- 
impeded flight ; the former composes for time» the 
latter perforras for the fruition of the moment. The 
pièce of music is worked out by the composer, but it 
is the performance which we enjoy. Thus the 
active and emotioiial principle in music occurs in the 
act of reproduction, which draws the electric spark 
from a mysterious source and directs it towards the 
heart of the listenen The player can, of course, 
give only what the composition contains, and little 
more than a correct rendering of the notes is 
demanded of him ; he has merely to divine and 
expose the spirit of the composer — true, but it is the 
spirit of the player which is reveaied in this act of 
reproduction. The same pièce wearies or charms 
us, according to the life' infused into its performance. ' 

It is like one and the same person whom we picture 
to ourselves, now in a state of rapturous enthusiasm, 
and now in his apathetic every-day looks. Though 
the most ingenious musical box fails to move us, a 
simple itinérant musician, who puts his whole soul 
into a song, may do so« 

A State of mind manifests itself most directly in 
music whcn origination and exécution coincide. 
This occurs in the freest form of extempore playing, 
and if the player proceeds not so much according to 
the strict methods of art as with a predominantly 
subjective tendency (a pathological one, in a wider 
sensé), the expression which he elicits from the keys 
may assume almost the vividness of speech. Who* 
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ever has enjoyed this absolute iireedom of speech, in 
total oblîvion of ail surroundings, this spontaneous 
révélation of his inner self, will know without 

further explanation how love, jealousy, joy, and 
sorrow rush out of their secret recesses, undis- 
guised and yet secure, celebrating their own 
tiiumphSy sin^ng their own lays, and fighting their 
own battles, until their lord and m aster calls them 
back, quieted, and yet disquieting. 

While the player gives vent to his émotions the 
expression of that which is played is imparted to 
the lîstener, Let us novv turn to the latter. 

We often see him deeply impressed by a pièce, 
moved with joy or grief ; his whole being rising far 
above purely sesthetic enjoyment; now enraptured 
and now profoundly depressed. The existence of . 
such effects is undeniable, actual, and genuine, 
attaining at times suprême degrees, and they are, 
moreover, so notorious that we need not dwell any 
further on their description. Here only two questions 
arisè : in what respect the spécifie character of this 
excitation of the feelings by musie differs from other 
émotions, and to what extent this opération is 

Though ail arts, without exception, have the 
power to act on our feelings, yet the mode in which 
music displays ît is, undoubtedly, peculiar to this art 
ahtie^ Music opérâtes on our emotional faculty ' 
with greater intenseness and rapidity than the- 
product of any other art. A few chords may give 
rise to a frame of mind which a poem can induce 
only by a lengthy exposition, or a picture by 
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prolonged contemplation, despite the fact that the arts 
to which the latter belong boast the advantage over 

music of having; at their service the whole range of 
ideas on which we know our feelings of joy or sorrow 
to dépend. The action of sound is not oniy more 
sudden, but also more powerful and direct. The 
other arts persuade us, but music takes us by sur- 
prise. This, its characteristic sway over our 
feelings, is most vividly realised when we are in a 
litate of-unusual exaltation or dépression. 

In States of mind vvhere paintings and poetry, 
statues, and architectural beauties fail to rouse us to 
active interest, fuusic will still have power over us — 
nay, greater power than at other times, Whoever 
is obliged to hear or play music while in a state of 
painful excitement, will fecl it like vinegar sprinkled 
on a wound. Ko othor art, uiidcr equai conditions, 
can eut so sharply to the very quick. The form and 
character of the music lose their distinctiveness ; be 
it a gloomy Adagio or a sparkling Waltz, we are 
unable to tear ourselves away from the sounds — we 
are not conscîous of the composition as such, but 
only of sound, of music, as an undefined and demo- 
niacal power, sending a thriii througii every nerve of 
our body. 

When Goethe in his oid âge experienced once 
again the power of love, a sensibility for music 
arose, such as he had never dreamt of before. 
Referring to those remarkable days at Marienbad 

(1823) in a letter to Zelter, he says: "What a 

** stupendous power music now bas over me ! Mildcr's 
•* voice, Szymanowska's richness of tone, — nay, the 
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veiy performances of the Yagercorps band open my 
** heart Hke a clencbed fist opens to greet a friend. 
** I am iirmly convinced that during the first bar I 
** should have to leave your singing academy." Too 

clear-sighted not to asciibe the efiect mainly to 
nervoiis excitement, Goethe concludes in the 
foUowing terms : " You would cure me ol a kind of 
** morbid excitability, which is, after ail, at the bottom* 
of this phenomenon/'* From this alone it ought to 
be ciear that the musical excitation of our feelings 
is often due to other than purely aesthetic factors. 
A purely aesthetic factor appeals to our nervous 
System in its normal condition, and does not 
count oo a morbid exaltation or dépression of the 
mind. 

The fact of its operating with greater intensity on 
our nerves proves music to have a prépondérance 

of power as compared with other arts. But on 
closely examining this prépondérance, we find it to 
be qualitative, and its distinctive quality to dépend 
upon physiological conditions. The material élément, 
which in ail œsthetic enjoyment is at the root of the 
întellectual one» is greater in music than in any 
other art. Music, through its immateriality the 
most elhereal art, and yet the most scnsuous one 
through its play of forms without any extraneous 
subject, exhibits in this mysterious fusion of two 
antagonistic principles a strong affînity for the 
nerveSt thèse equally mysterious links in the invisible 
télégraphie connection between mind and body. 



•„ Briefwecfcsel zwischen Goethe und Zelter," Vol. III., page 332. 
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Psychologists and physiologists alike are fulty 
cognizant of the truth that music acts most power- 
' fully on ihe nervous sysiem, but neither of them, 
tinfortunately, can offer an adéquate explanation. 

Psychologists will never be able to throw any light 
on the irrésistible force with which certain chords, 

timbres/' and mélodies impress the entire human 
oi^anism» the difficulty being to establish a nexus 
between certain nerve excitations and certain states 
of mind. Nor has the marvellously successful 
science of physîolo^y m a de any vital discovery 
towards a solution of this problem. 

As regards the musical monographies of this 
hybrid subject» they nearly ail invest music with the 
imposing halo of a miracle-worker and descant on 
some brilliant examples, rather than institute a 
i^cientitic enquiry into the true and necessary relation 
between music and our consciousness. Of such an 
enquiry alone are we in need, and ttot of the blind 
faith of a doctor Albrecht, who prescribes music as 
a diaphoreticj nor of the incredulity of an Oerstedt» 
who explains the howling of a dog on hearing 
music in certain keys, by supposing the dog to 
have bcen specially tiained to it by a System of 
whipping,* 

Many lovers of music may not be aware that there 
is quite a literature on the physiological action of 
music and its therapeuttc application. Rich in in- 
teresting curiosities, but alike unreliable in their 
observations and unscientifîc in their explanation s. 



• *< Der Geist der Natur/' III., 9. 
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most of thèse musical quacks magnify a hîghiy com- 
posite and secondary endowment ol music into one 

of unconditional efficiency. 

From the time of Pythagoras (the first, it is saîd, 
to effect miraculous cures by means of rausic) down 
to the présent day, the doctrine has: appeared again 
and again (enriched, however, by fresh examples 
rather than hy new discoveries), that the excîting or 
*800thing effect of music on the human organism may 
be utihsed as a remedy for numerous diseases. Peter 
Lichtenthal givesusadetailed account C*Der musika- 
lische Arzt ") of the cure of gout, sciattca, epiUpsy, 
ihe plague, caialepsy, delirium, convtchions, typhus, and 
even stupidity (stupiditas) merely by the power of 
mu8ic«* 

Thèse wrîter» may be dîvfded into two classes 

according to their meîhod of proof, 

One class, arguing from the material point of view, 
seek to establish the curative effect of music by the 
physical action of the sound-waves which, say they, 
are transmitted by the auditoiy nerve to the whofe 
* nervous system, and the gênerai shockthus resulting 
induces a salutary reaction in the morbid part of 
the organism. The feelings arising at the same 
time are, it is contended, merely the effect of the 



• This doctrine reached tbe height of confusion with the celebrated 
Awtor BatUsta Porta, who, combiQÎog th« ideas of a raedidnal plant 
and a musical intthiment, pxofeaaed to cuie dropsy by meaoB of a 
flûte made from tbe stalkofthe hellébore. A musical instrument» 
made from the wood of the poplar (Populu8)wa8 to cure sciatica, and 
one made of cinnamon bark was tO COTO fpin tf pg fits» (£ii«y« 
ciopedu, article ** MuRwjue.") 
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nervous shock^ sincé not only do émotions produce 

bodily changes, but the latter, in their turn, may 
produce corresponding émotions. 

According to this theory (champîoned by an 
£nglishman named Webb), which counts among its 
foliowers men like Nicolai, Schneider» Lichtenthai» 
J. J. Bngel, Sulzer, and others, music opérâtes on 
us just as the peals of an organ do on doors and 
Windows, which tremble under the aerial vibrations. 
In support of this theory cases are mentioned such 
as that of Boyle's servant, whose g-ums commenced 
to bleed on hearing a saw sharpened, or of people 
falling into convulsions when the edge of a knife is 
scraped on glass. 

But that 2S not music, properly so called. The 
fact that music, in common with those phenomena 
which so strongly affect our nerves, has sound for its 
substratum will be found to be one of great im- 
portance in respect of certain conclusions to be 
drawn hereafter ; but for our présent purpose it is 
enough to emphasize the truth, in opposition to a 
materialistic view, that music begins where those 
isolated auditory impressions terminate, and that 
the feeling of sadness which an Adagio may 
awake, and the bodily sensation produced by a 
shrill or discordant sound, are totally différent in 
kind. 

The other class of writers (to which belong 
Kausch and most writers on aesthetics) try to explain 

the therapeutic effect of music on psychological grounds, 
Music, they argue, arouses émotions and passions 
which tbrow the nervous System into a violent 
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af»!tatîon, and a violent agfitatîon of the nervous 

System pioduces a hcalthy réaction in the diseased 
organism. This train of reasoning, the logicaJ 
defects of which are too obvious to require spécifi- 
cation, îs carried so far by thèse idealistic " psycho- 
logists/' in défiance of the materîalistic school of 
thought and in utter disregard of the tniths of 
physiolo^, as to deny, on the authority of an 
Erjglibhman of the name of Whytt, the connection 
between the auditory nerve and the other nerves, 
which, of course, involves the inipossibiiity of bodily 
transmitting to the entire organism an impression 
produced on the ear. 

The notion of awakening by musical means definite 
feelings such as love, sadne^, anger, and delight, 
which in their turn are to cure the body by ^alutary 
excitement, is certainly a plausible one. It always 
reminds us of the amusing verdict of one of our most 
distinguished scientists respecting '^Goldberg's elec- 
tro-magnetic chains.'* It was not proved, he said» 
whether an electric current was capable of curing 
certain diseases, but it was proved beyond doubt 
that ** Goldberg's chains " were incapable of gener- 
ating an electric current. Applied to our " musical 
doctors," this wouid run thus : It is possible that 
certain émotions may bring about a favourable turn 
in bodily ailments, but it is impossible to call forth at 
will definite émotions by musical means. 

Both théories — the psychological and the physio- 
logical — agrée in this, that they infer from question- 
al)le premises even more questionable conclusions, 
and that their practical application is , the most 

H 
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questîonable of ail. It may be quite admissible to 
justîfy some method of treatment on logical grounds, 
but it is rather disagreeable that there is no record 

of a doctor sending his patient to hear Meyerbeer's 
" Prophet " in order to cure him of typhus, 
or of tiie French hom being used instead of the 
lancet. 

The physical action of music is neither so power- 
fui in itselfy nor so certain, nor yet so independent 

of psychological and aesthetic associations, nor can 
it be so nicely regulated, as to admit of its being 
seriously considered as a remedy. 

Every cure effected by the aid of music must be 
regarded in the light of an exception, and the success 
can never be put down to the music alone, being due 
partly to spécial causes and often merely to the 
patient's idiosyncrasy. It is highly signifie an t lhat 
the only case in which music is really applied as a 
remedy is in the treatment of the insane, and this is 
mainly grounded on the psychological aspect of 
musical impressions. That in the modem treatment 
of insanity music is frequently employed with great 
success is a welMcnown fact. The success, however, 
is owing neither to the nervous shock nor to the 
arousing oi Ihe passions, but to the soothing and 
exhilarating intiuence which music, at once diverting 
and fascinât ing, exerts on a darkened or morbidly 
excited mind. It is true that the patient listens to 
the sensuous, rather than to the artistic part of 
the music — yet, if he can but fix his attention, he 
prc)vc^> himsclf capable o£ «esthetic enjoyment, though 
in an inferior degree. 
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Now, in what respect do ail thèse musico- 
médical works contribute towards a clear knowledge 
of music ? They ail confirm what has been observed 
from time immémorial — namely, that with the 
"feelings'' and "passions" aro used by music tiiere 
always co-exists a strong physical agitatio n. Once 
grant the assumption that an intégrant part of the 
émotion aroused by music is of physical origin» and 
ît follows that the phenomenon, closely related as 
it is to nerve function, must be studied in this, its 
physical aspect. No musician, therefore, can expect 
a scientific solution of this problem without making 
himself acquainted with the latest results of physia- 
lagical research into the connection between music 
and the émotions. 

If we follow the course which a melody must 

takc in order to operale on our feelings, we shali 
find it traced with tolerable accuracy from the 
vibrating instrument to the auditory nerve, thanks 
especially to Helmholtz's famous discoveries in this 
domain of science recorded in his work, ** Lehre von 
den Tonempfindungen." The science of acoiistics 
has clearly shown what the outward conditions are, 
under which the sensation ol sound in gênerai, and 
of any sound in particular, becomes possible ; 
anatomy, by the help of the microscope, has 
revealed the most minute and secret structures of 
the organ of hearing; physiology, in fine, though 
debarred from experimenting directly on the 
extremely small and délicate constituents of this 
hjddcn marvel has, nevertheless, to a certain extent, 
ascertained its modus cpêfondi, and to a still greater 
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extent explained it by a theory propounded by 
Helmholtz, so as to render the wbole process 
by which we become conscious of sound physio* 
logically intelligible. Even beyond thèse limits, 
in the domain where natural science cornes into 
close contact vvith ccslhetics, much lias been 
elucidated by Helmholtz's theory of consonance 
and the af^ànities of sound, which until lately was 
shrouded in mysteiy* But this^ unfortunately, is the 
whole extent cf our knowledge. The most essential 
pait, the physiological process by which the 
sensation of sound is converted into a feeling, a staU 
of mind, is unexplained, and will ever lemain so. 
Physiolo^ists know that what our sensés perceive as 
Sound is, objectively speaking, molecular motion 
within the nerve substance, and this is true of the 
' nerve-centres no less than of the auditoiy nerve, 
They also know that the fibres of the auditory nërve 
are connected with the other nerves, to which they 
transmit the impulse received, and that the organ of 
hearing is connected with the cerebrum and the 
cerebellum, with the larynx, the lungs, and the heart. 
About the spécifie mode» however, in which music 
affects thèse nerves they know nothing, nor yet 
about the différent ways in which certain musical 
factors, such as chords, rhythms, and the sounds of 
instruments operate on différent nerves. Is a 
sensation of musical sound propapfated to ail the 
nerves connected with the auditory nerve, or only to 
some of them ? With what degree of intensity? 
Which musical éléments affect the brain more 
particularly, and which the nerves. supplying the 
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heart and the lungs ? It is an undoubted fact that 

dance-music produces in young people, whose 
natural inclination is not controlled by social 
restraints, a twitching of the whole body, and 
especially of the feet. We cannot, without being 
one-sided, dispute the physiological action of martial 
or dance music» and attribute its effect solely to a 
psychological association of ideas. Its psychological 
aspect — the recollection of former pleasuies deiived 
from dancin^]^ — helps us to understand the phe- 
nomenon ; but taken alone it does not explain it. 
The feet do not move because it is dance-music, but 
we call it dance*music because it makes the feet 
move. Whoever glances around in an opéra house 
will notice ladies învoluntarily beating the time wîth 
their heads to any liveiy or takmg tune, but never 
to an Adagio, however impressive and melodious 
it may be. Shouid we iafer from this that certain 
musical factors, and more particularly rhythmical 
ones, aifect the motor and others the sensoiy 
nerves? Which affect the former and which the 
latter?* Is the solar plexus, which is reputed tb 



* Carus trie» to accmmt for the motory sllmviiis by sopposing the 
aiaditory nerve to originate in the cefebeUum; the Utterto be the 
aeat of voUtion ; and the co-operation d the two to be the cause of 

the phenomenon, that auditory impressions încite us to actî^ of 
courage, &q. But this is a very lame hypothesis, seeing that science 
has not yet provcd the auditory nerve to originate in the cerebellum. 
Harless (see R. Wagner's Manuai of Physiology, *♦ The function of 
bearing ") maintaina that the mère perception of rJtythmual maHon^ 
apart from auditory impt eastons, haa the aame tendcncy to gWe motory 
impnlaea aa rhytlûidcâi moaic. But thia doctruie conflicta wità onr 
expérience* 
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be pre-emînently the seat of sensation, especially 
affected by music ? Or is it the sympathetic ganglia 
(the best part of which is their name, as Purkinje 
once remarked to me) which are so affected ? Why 

one Sound affects us as shiill and harsh, another ^ 
one as clear and mellifluous, the ^science of acous- 
tics explains by the irregularity or regularity with 
which the sonorous puises foliow each other ; again» 
that several simultaneously occurring sounds pro- 
duce now the effect of consonance, and now that of 
dissonance, is accounted for by the slow or rapid 
succession of beats.* The explanations of more or 
less simple sensations of sound, however, cannot 
satisfy the aesthetic enquirer, who demands an 
explanation of the feeling produced» and asks — how it 
is that one séries of melodious sounds induces a % 
feeling of sadness, and another, of equally melodious 
sounds, a feeling of joy ? Whence the diametrically 
opposed moods which often take hold of us with 
irrésistible force on hearing chords and instruments 
of différent kinds, but of equally pure and agreeable 
Sound? 

To ail thts— at least as far as our knowledgé and 

judgment go — physiologists can give no due! How, 
indeed, can they be expected to do so ? For they can 
tell us neither why grief makes us weep, nor why joy 
makes us laugh — nay, they do not even know what 
grief and joy are t Let us» the^efore* never appeal 



* Hdmholti, ** Xjdm toi TooMopSadungea," and •dition» 
X870, pag« 319. 
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to a science for explanations which it cannot 
possibly give.* 

It is true, of course, thât the cause of every 
émotion which mustc arouses is chiefly to be found 

in some spécifie mode of nerve activity induced by an 
auditory impression. But how the excitation of 
the auditory nerve (which we cannot even trace 
to its source) îs transformedinto a deânite sentiment; 
how a physical impression can pass into a state of 
mind; how, in fine, a sensation can become an 
émotion — alî thîs lies beyond the mysterious bridge 
which no philosopher bas ever crossed. it is the 
one great problem expressed in numberless ways : 
the connection between mind and body. , This 
Sphinx will never throw herself into the sea.t 

AU that the enquiries into the physiological aspect 
of music bave brought to light is of the utmost 
importance for the correct appréciation of audi- 
tory niiprcssions as such, and in that direction 



* l.otzç, one of our raost gifted physiologists, says (" Medicinische 
Psychologie.*' p. 237) : " A careful study of mélodies would extort from 

us the admission that we know nothing whatever about the conditions 
** «nder which tbe change firom on« Idnilof nerve excitation to another 
** becmnes the physical sahstratam of the powetfîil «sthetic feclings 
** which vary with the music.*' With respect to the feeling of satia&c- 
tion or discomfort which a single tone may evoke, he rcmarks 
{p. 236 : " It is a matter of iitter impossibility to offer a physiological 
*' explanaiion for thèse simple sensations, in particuîar, as we do not 
" know with any degree of accuracy in what respect the impressing 

oiiMes affect the nenre fonction, and we are, therefore, quite imable 
** to détermine to what estent they promote or impede it.** 

t While revising the fourth édition of this work, the author came 
across a most invaluable corroboration of the views here set forth, in 
Dtthois-Reymofids' Speech in the Science Congi cs& of i S72, in Leipzig. 
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considérable pro^ress may yet be marie. But with 
respect to the main issue in music, we shaU probably 
never know more than we do now. 

The resuit thus arrived at^ when applied to 
musical œsthetics, leads to the conclusion that those 
theorists who ground the beautiful in music on the 
feelings it excites buiid upon a most uncertain 
foundation, scientifically speaking, since they are 
necessarily quite ignorant of the nature of this 
connection, and can therefore, at best, only indulge 
in spéculations and âights of fancy. Ân interpréta- 
tion of music based on the feelings cannot be 
acceptable either to art or science. A critic does 
net substantiate the merit or subject of a symphorr ^ 
by describing h is su bjective feelings on hearing it, 
nor can he enlighten the student by making the 
feelinfi;s the starting-point of his argument. This is 
of great moment; for if the connection between 
certain feelings and certain modes of musical 
expression were so well established as some seem 
incliiied to think, and as it ought to be if the im- 
portance ciaimed for it were justitied, it would be 
an easy matter to lead the young composer onwards 
to the most sublime heights of his art. The attempt 
to do this bas actually been made. Mattheson 
teaches in the third chapter of his ** Vollkom mener 
Capellmeister,*' how pride, humility, and ail theother 
émotions and passions are to be translated into 
music. Thus he says : "To express jealousy, the 
** music must have something grim^ sullen, and 

dôleful about it." Heinchen, another writer of the 
last century, dévotes eight pages in his " Qeneralbass *' 
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to actual examples of the modes in which music 
should express the '^feelings of an impetuous, 

factious, pompous» timorous, or love*sick mind." * 
To crown the absurdity, directions of this kind 
should commence with the formula of cookery- 
books: **Take,'* &c., or with that of médical 
prescriptions, ** R." Such attempts yield the 
highly instructive lesson that spécifie rules of ait 
are always both too narrow and too wide. 

Thèse inherently fallacious precepts for the excita- 
tion of definite émotions by musical means bave so 
much the less to do with aesthetics, as the effect 
aimed at is not a purely aesthetic one, an inséparable 
portion of it being of a distinctly physicai character. 
An œsthetic prescription would have to teach the com- 
poser how to produce beauty in music, and not how 
to excite particular feelings in the audience. How 
impotent thèse rules are in reality is best proved by 
considering what magie power they must possess to 
be eliicacious. For if the action of every musical 
factor on our feehngswere a necessary and determin- 
able one, we should be able to play on the mind of 
the listener, as on the keyboard of a piano. And 
even assuming this to be possible — would the object 
of music be attained thereby? This is the only 



* Greatly amusing are the discourses of v. Bocklin, Privy Coun- 
cillor and Doctor of Philosophy, who (on page 34) in his book, 
*• Fragmente zur hoiieren Musik " (1811)» says among other thmgs: 

If the composer wants to repreaent aa offended person, outbursts 
'* of aesthetic warmth mostfolloweach other in rapid succession ; lofty 
'* Btrains must resound with extrême vivacity ; the bary tones rave» and 
** tecrific falasts inspire the expectant listener with awe." 
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legitimate form of the question, and to it none but a 
négative reply can be given. Musical beauty alone 
\ is the true power which the composer wields. With 
this for his pilot, he safely passes through the rapids 
of time, where the factor of émotion would be power- 
less to save him from shipwreck. 

The tvvo points at issue — namely, what the dis- 
tinctive trait is of a feeling aroused by music, and 
whether this is of an essentially a&sthetic nature — 
are settled by the récognition of one and the same 
fact : the Intense action on our mrvous ^sUm. This 
fact explains the characteristîc force and 4ifectness 
with which music (as compared with arts that do 
not employ the médium of somd) is capable of 
exciting émotions. 

But the more overpowering the effect is in , a 
physical-*-t.e.t in a pathoiogical sensé, the less is it 
due to asthetic causes ; a proposition» by the way, the 
terms of which cannot be inverted. In connection 
with the production and interprétation of music, 
another factor must be emphasized, which in anti- 
thesis to a specihcally musical excitation of the 
feelings, approximates to the gênerai aesthetic con- 
ditions of ail the other arts. This factor is the act 
of fntre couiemplaiion (die reine Ânschauung). The 
^ next chapter will be devoted to the study of its 
spécifie function in music, and of the manifold 
relations subsisting between it and our seasibiUty. 
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CHAPTER V. 
The jByeatest obstacle to a sciefitifîc developmen t of 



music al aesthetics lias been the unduc prominencc 
gi ven to the action of music on our feelin^, The 
more violent this action is, the louder is it pra ised as 
évidence of musical beauty. But we have seen that 
the most powerful effects ofmusiç are mainly to be 
attributed to fhysical excitement on the part of the 
listener. The power which music possesses of 
profoQiidly afïccting the nei vous System cannot be 
ascribed so much to the artistic forms created by, 
and appealing to the mmd, as to the matçrial with 
which music works and which Nature has endowed 
with certain inscrutable affînities of a physiological 

order. That which for the un^uarded feelin^'S of so 
manv loyers of music fori^es the fctteis which thev 
are so fond of clankin^. are the pnuiitive éléments of 
mvL^ic— Sound and motion. Far be it from us to 
loosen the legitimate ties which connect music with 
the émotions, but the latter, which more or less 
al^3^ co-exist with the act of pure contemplation» 
are of ssthetic value only so long as we remain 
conscîous of their œsthetic origin ; that is, so long as 
the pleasure is solely denved irom viewing a ihmg 
of beauty, and a thing of beauty just in this particular 
form. 
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Where thîs conscîousness îs absent ; where. while 
contemplatinET the work of art, we are labouring 
under other influences ; where the mind is carried 
away by the purely physical élément of sound. ari ^ 
in the true sensé of the word. can pride itself the lés a 
n-i having produced this effect the strong^er the 
effect is. The number of those who thus listen to, 
or rather feel music, is very considérable. While 
in a State of passive receptivity they suffer only what 
is elemental in music to affect them, and thus pass 
into a vague "supersensible" excitemsnt of the 
sensés, produced by the gênerai drift of the compo- 
sition. Theîr attitude tov^ards music is net an 
observant but a pathologica l one. They are, as it 
were, in a state of waking dreaminess and lost in a 
' sounding nullity, their mind is constantly on the 
rack of suspense and expectancy. If to a musician 
who considers the suprême aim of music to be the 
excitation of feelings we présent several pièces, say 
of a gay and sprightly character, they will ail 
impress him alike. Hts feelings assimilate only 
what thèse pièces h ave in common, but the spécial 
features of the composition and the individuality of 
its artistic interprétation pass unnoticed. The 
trulv musical listener, however, pursues an exactl y 
opposite course. His attention is so greatly^ 
absorbed by the partie ular form and character of the. 
c ompositio n, by tha t^ which gives it the stamp of 
individuality among a dozen pièces _of __sirnilar 
compl exiony that he pays but littl e heed to the 
question whether the expression of the same or^ 
of différent feelings is aimed at. The habit of 
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looking only for some abstract feeling^, instead of 
judging the concrète work of art is, in any great 
measure, practised in music alone. It may be 
likened to the peculiar effect of light on a iandscape, 
which strikes some people so forcibly as to prevent 
them from clearly perceiving the iUuminated object 
itself. A gênerai impression» tinreasoned and there- 
fore doubly obtrusive, thrusts itself upon their 
indiscriminating sensés.* ^ 
Instead of closely following the course of the j 
music, thèse enthusiasts, reclining in their seats and \ 
only half-awake, suffer themselves to be rocked and \ 
luUed by the mere flow of sound. The sound now 
waxing and now diminishing in strength ; now rising 
up in jubilant strains and now softly dying away, 
produces in them a séries of vague sensations which i 
they in their simplicity fancy to be the resuit of ^ 
intellectual action. They are the most easily satisfied j 
part of the audience, and it is also they who tend to l 
lower the dignity of music. For ili ir ear the \ 
sesthetic criterion of intelligent gratification is wanting , \ 
an d^ a ^ood c\^a.v, some exquisite dai nt y, or a w arm 
bath yields them the same enjoyment as a Symphony, 



♦The love-sick Dnhe în Shakespeare's " Twelfth Night'' is a 
poetic personifîcation of this mode of hearing muaic» He say«: 

*' If music be the food of love^ play on, 

Give me cxcess of it," &c. 
♦'Oh, it came o'er my ear like the svveet Soutb 

Thatbreathes upon a bank of violet* 

Stealmg and giving odour." 
and later on, in the second Act, he exdaimt : 
*' Give me aome moatc,** ftc, 
<« Methonght it did reUeve my pastion mnch,** ftc 
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though they may not be aware of the fact. In the 
indolent and apathetic attitude of some and the 
hysterical raptures of others, the active principle is 
the same^delight in the eUmental property of music. 

To récent times, by the way, we owe a discovery of 
the greatest moment for such listeners as merely 
;wish their feelings to be played upon to the exclusion 
iof their intellect, the discovery of a far more potent 
fàctor tban music. We are alluding to ether and 

fchloroform. Therc is no doubt that thèse (an- 
'aesthetics~>nvelop the whole organism in a cloud of 
jelifihtful and dreamlike sensations, so that there is 
no longer any need for stoopin^^ to the vulgar 
practice of wine-bibbing, though it must be con- 
Ifessed that this, too» is not without its musical 
;efrect« 

From this point of view, musical compositions 
belong to the class of spontaneous products of nature, 

the contemplation of which charms us, without 
obliging" us to enter into the thoughts of a créative 
mind, conscious of what it créâtes. The sweet 
exhalations of the acacia may be breathed with 
closed eyes and in a dream, as it were; but créations 
the hi^ypan ii^|ij>ll*»rt demand a différent atHtii«1f» of 
mind. un lm wmiM (^p>yir them down to th** Irvfl 

o f mer e physiç^l Rlimi]1.-^,nts. 

No other art lends itself so readily to such prac- 
tices as music, the physical side of which admits the 
possibîlîty at least of an unreasoning enjoyment. 
The fugitive nature of sound» as compared with the 
endunng effect of other arts, reminds us most signifi- 
cantly of the act of imbîbing. 
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We may drink in a melody, but not a pîcture, a 
chûrch, or a drama* For this reason no other art 

can be tumed to such subservîent uses. Even the 
best music may be performed at a banquet^ and 
promote the assimilation of indigestible food. Music 
is at once the most imperative and the most in- 
dulgent of ail arts* A barrel-organ at our door may 
force us to Hear it, but not even a Symphony by 
Mendelssohn can compel us to listm. 

This objectionable mode of hearing" music is by 
no means identical with the naïve delight which 
the uncultured masses take in the material aspect of ' 
the various arts, while its idéal aspect is manifest 
only to the trained understândmg of the few. The 
unartistic interprétation of a pièce of music is 
derived, on the contrary, not from the material 
part properly so-called, not from the rich variety of 
the successions of sounds, but from their vague ^ 
aggregate effect, which impresses them as an un- ' 
defînable feeling. This explains the unique position 
which the iniellecttuU élément in music occupies ïn 
relation to farm and substance (subject). The senti- , 
ment pervading a pièce of music is habitually 
regarded as the drift, the idea, the spirit of the com- 
position ; whereas the artistic and original combination 
of definite successions of sound is said to be the 
mere form, the mould^ the material garb of those 
supersensible éléments* But it is precisely the 

specifically-musical " élément of the création of 
inventive genius which the contemplating mind 
apprehends and assimilâtes. Thèse concrète musical^ 
images, and not the vague impression of some 
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1 Uclt-t abstract ieelii^g, constitute the spirit of the côm- 

' ' position. The form (the musical structurel is the 

rcal siihstance (subject) of music — in fact. is the n iusig 

itself, in antithesis to the feelin^^ its alleged subject^ 

' which can be called neither its subject no r its form, 

K9i.\. but simply the effect produced . In like mannêF' 

that which is regarded as purely maierial, as the 

transmitting médium, is the product of s thinking 

mînd, whereas that • which is presumed to be the 

subject — ^the emotional effect — ^belongs to the physical 

properties of sound, the greater part of which is 

govemed hy physiolo^ical laws. ' 

f The above considérations enable us to put down 

/ .at its true value the so-called ''moral effect** of 

! music, which is paraded before us as a brilliant ^ 

' counterpart to the already mentioned "physical 

Z \ effect,** and which was expatiated on so often by 

-> older writers. But music 111 tins scnse is not in the . 

remotest degree enjoyed as a thing of beauty, since 

it acts like a brute force of Nature and may incite 

us to the most senseless actions. Its function, 

therefore, is diametrically opposed to truly aesthetic 

enjoyment, and it is obvions that the alleged moral, 

and the acknowledged physical effects of music have ( 

â Rood deal in common. « 

Tbe importunate creditor, who by his debtor's 

music is induced to forgive him the whole debt,*. is j 

affected in the same manner as one who by the 

tune of a waltz is suddenly roused from repose and 



•This is related of the Neapolitan singer Palma, aod of Otheis. 
Anecdotes on Mubic," byA. Burgh, 18x4.) 
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^ impelled to dance. The former is moved by the 
\ subtle éléments of harmony and melody^ the latter 
\ by the more palpable one of rhythm. Neither of 
' them acts of his own firee will, neither of them is 

• overwhelmed by a superior mind or by moral beauty, j.]^."^ . \ 
\^ but simply in con séquence 0 f a powerful nervous 
stimulus. . Musîc loosens the feet or the heart just 
as wine loosens the tondue. But such victories only ^'"^^ 
testify to the weakness of the vanguished . To be ? ^ 
the slave of unreasoning, undirected, and purposeless 
feelings, ignited by a power which is ont of ail 
relation to our will and intellect, is not worthy of the 
human mind. If people allow themselves to be so 
completely carried away by what is elemental in 
art as to lose ail self-control, this scarcely redounds 
to the glory of the art, and much less to that of the 
• individual. 

It is by no means the object of music to handicap 

the mind with such tendencies, but its intense 
action on the emotional faculty renders an enjoyment 
in this sensé, at ail events, possible. This is the 
cause of the oldest attacks on music, grounded on 
the reproach that it énervâtes, effeminates, and 
benumbs its votaries. 

And this reproach is but too well merited whcrever 
music is performed only to excite " indelinite feelings " 
and to supply food for the "émotions." Beethoven 
w anted music ** to _strike_j [re in the_ _ mind," at least 
** it ought to do so," he thought. But is it not just ^ 
possible that the fire kîndl ed and fed by music mo^ 
« ^vent the dev elop ment^f that strengthj)f will anj. 
power of intelltcty hich man is capablefifT ^ 

I 
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Thîs strîcture on the influence of musîc seems to 

us, m any case, more dignified than extravagant 
praises. As the physîcal effect of music varies with 
the morbid excitability of the nervous System, so 
the moral influence of sound is in proportion to the 
crudeness of mind and character. The lower the 
degree of culture, the.greater the potency of the 
agent in question. It is well known that the_ 
action of music is most powerfu l o f ail in the case 
of^sayages. 

But that does not discourage thèse experts in 
musical ethics. They love to quote as a ktnd of 
introduction the numerous instances of "animais 
even '* yielding to the power of music. It is true 

that the sound of the trumpet inspires the horse 
with courage and an eagerness for the battle, that 
tlie fiddie tempts the bear to waltz, and that both 
the nimble spider and the clumsy éléphant move to 
îts fascinating strains. But is it, after ail, so great 
an honour to be a musical enthusiast in snch 
Company ? 

After thèse animal accomplishments come the 
attainments of man. They are mostly of the kind 
related of Alexander the Great, who became furious 
on hearing Timotheus perform on the flûte, and 
cooled down under the influence of a song. The 
less notorious Ericus Bonus, King of Denmark, in 
order to convînce himself of the famous power of 
mu Sic, summoned q. renowned musician to play 
before him, but not until every kind of weapon was 
pvit out of reach. 6y the choice of his modulations, 
fhe minstrel ârst cast on s^U around him a gloom. 
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•whîch he presently chan^d înto hilarity. This 

hilarity he gradually woiked up into a feeling of 
frenzy. ** Even tiie kin^ rushed out of the room, 

seized his sword» and slew four of the bystanders." 
(Albert Krantzius ; dan. lib. v., cap. 3.) And that, 
be it notedy was " Eric the good." 

If such "moral efifects** of miisic were still.in 
vogue, we should probably be in toc chronîc a state 
of indignation ever to have the mental calm neces- 
sary for a dispassion ate survey of this weird power, 
wbich with arrogant " exterritorial ness " subjugates 
and confuses the human mind, without in the least 
regarding its thoughts and resolutions. 

The reflection, however, that the most famous of 
thèse musical trophies have been won in the 
remote past, inclines us to view them in the light 
of history onîy. 

It is beyond ail question that the action of music 
was far more direct in the case of ancient races 
than it is with us, because mankind is much more 
easily impressed by elemeniai forces in a primitive 
State uf culture than later on, when intellectual 
consciousness and the faculty of reflection have 
attained a hîgher degree of maturity. This natural 
sensitiveness was greatly assisted by the peculiar: 
condition of music during the Grecian era. Music 
of that era was no ari in the présent acceptation of 
the term. Smmd and rhythm discharged their 
functions in almost isolated independencc, and in their 
pnverty-stricken ostentation took the place of those 
rich and ingenious forms which constitute the music of . 
our days. AU we know about the music of those ' 
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times points to the conclusion that its function was 
purely sensuous, though, within such limits, sus- 
ceptible of considérable refinement. TiKl c^--d bv the 
modem standard of art, there was no such thing a» 
music in the âge of the ancien t classics; otherwise 
it would ne ver h ave dis appeared, but w ouldji ave 
play ed just as importan t a part in th e subséquent 
development of the art, as classical poetry. sculpture^ 
and architecture have dnne. The love of the Greeks 
ior a profound study of their extremely subtle 
relations of sound is a purely scientific question and 
foreign to the présent enquiry. 

The lack of harmony, the poverty of the melody 
within the extremely narrow limits of the Recitative, 
andfinallythe impossibility of expanding the ancient 
System into a multiformity of truly musical images 
absolutely disqualified music, as then understood, for 
the position of an art in a musical sensé. Nor had 
it any really indépendant function, being always used 
in connection with poetry, dancing, and pantomimic 
représentation; in other words, as an adjunct of 
other arts. The sole office of music was to give life 
to the rhythmical beats, to the sounds of the varions 
instruments,, and lastly, as an intensification of 
declàmatory recitaHve , to comment words and feelings. 
The action of music was limited, therefore, more 
particularly to its sensuous and symbolic side. The 
attention being exclusively directed to thèse factors, 
this concentration naturally developed them into 
effect-producing média of considérable strength — ^nay, 
of great subtlety . The music of the présent day knows 
just as little of the prodigious élaboration of the 
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musical material, going the length of using even 
demi-semitones," and "the enharmonie faraily of 
Sound,*' as of the spécifie character of each individual 

key and its close adaptation to the words both 
spoken and sun^^. Thèse subtle relations within 
their narrow sphère, moreover, were destined for thp . 
appréciation of a much more sensitive atdimci, 
Just as the Qreek ear was able to perceive inônitely 
iiner différences of interval than ours, exposed as ît is ; 
to a constantly varying température, so those racés/ 
weic by ncilure far more susceptiblu and fonder of 
emotional changes wrought by music than are we, 
whotake a méditative deiight in the ingenious forms. 
which music conjures up, a deiight which tends to j 
paralyife the elemental influence of sound. There 
is no difficulty, therefore^ in comprehending why 
the action of music was more intense in ancient 
times. 

The same appiies to a small number of those 
anecdotes which record the spécifie efîects produced 
by the several modes of the Greeks, Their ex- 
planatîon is to be found in the scrupulous isolation 
of the various modes, each mode being selected for 
a definite purpose to the complète exclusion of any 
alien admixture. The Doric mode was employed on 
solemn, and particularly on relî^ious occasions ; by 
means of the Phrygian the Greeks fired their armies 
with courage; the Lydian signified mourning and 
sadness ; while wherever the Bolian resounded love- 
making and banqueting was the order of the day. 
This rigid and conventional division into four 
principal modes, answering to as many states of 
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mind, and the circumstance that no poem was 
, ever recited Ut any but iis eorresponding ntode, could 
. not but give to the mînd a decided tendency torecall 

at the sounds uf a certain musical mode the feeliiig 
associated with it. As a resuit of this one-sided 
culture music had become an indispensable and docile 
accessoiy of ail the arts, a means for the attainment 
of educational» political, and other ends ; it was a 
*(naid-of-all-work but not a self-subsistent gr^ '^'lfthe 
strains of Phrygian music sufficed to incite warriors 
to acts of bravery, if the faiLhiulness of grass-widows 
could be secured by Doric son^s, let gênerais and 
husbandslament the extinction of the Greek System — 
students of œsthetics and composera will cast no 
regrets after it. 

^ This morbid sensitiveness, in our opinion, is in 

direct opposition to the voUmiary and pure act of 
contemplation which alone is the true and artistic 
method of listenin^. Compared to it the ecstasies of 
the musical enthusiast sink to the level of the crude 
émotion of the savage. The beautiful is not 
suffêrcâ but enjcyed, and the term ** aesthetic enjoy- 
ment " cleariy confirma this fact. Sentimentalists 
regard it, of course, as heresy against the omnipotence 
of music to take exception tu the emotional révolutions 
and conflicts which they discover in every musical 
composition, and of which they never fail tq expérience 
thiS fuil force. Those who cannot agrée With them 
are callous," ** apathetic/' cold reasoners.'* No 
matter. It is, nevertheless, both ennobling and 
elevating to folio w the créative mind as it unlocks 
with magie keys a new world of éléments, and to 
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observe how at its bidding they enter into ail con- 
ceivable combinations ; how it builds up and casts 
down, créâtes and destroys, controlling the whole 
wealth of an art which exalts the car to an organ of 
sensé of the greatest delicacy and perfection. That j 
which calls forth from us a sympathetic response is / 
not in the least the passion professedto be described. 
With a willing mind, calm but acutely sensitive, 
we enjoy the work of art as it passes before us and 
thoroughly réalise the meaning of what Schelling so 
felicitously terms ''the sublime indifférence of 
Beauty.'** Thus to enjoy with a keenly observa nt t 
giind is the mosF dlgniflea a nd salutary mode, ■ 
and by no means the easiesr~Qne, of listening to 



^ ' The most important factor in thç mental process ( 
which accompanies the act of listening to music, and 
which converts it into a source of pleasure^ is 
frequently overlooked. We bere refer to the intel* 
lectual satisf açtmiLjsv hich the listener dérives fr om_ 
continually foUovving and anticipating the com po s er's i 
i ntention s — no w, to see his expecta tions fulfilled,_! 
and now^ to hnd himself agreeably mistaken . It is a 
matter of course that this intellectual flux and 
reflux, this perpétuai giving and receiving takes place 
unconsciously, and with the rapidity of lightning- , 
flashes. Only tha t musi c can y ield truly aesthetic 
enjoy mei)t whîch prompts and rewards the act 07 _ 
'thus closely follQwingthe~co mpôser's th oug^ht^ - 
wjdch with pertect justice maybe callftH a. pnt±dfYi*L^ 



•u ue],er das Verliâltaiss der bildeadcn Kûnste sur Nator.*' 



music. 
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of ihe itnapnaiion , Indeed, without mental activîty 

no sesthetic enjoyment is possible. But the kind of 
mental activity alluded to is quite peculiar to mmic^ 
because ils products, instead of being fixed aad 
presented tp the mind at once in theîr completeness» 
develop gradually and thus do not permît the 
listener to linger at any point, or to intemipt his 
train of thoughts. It demands, in fact, the keenest 
watching and the most untiring attention. In the 
case of intricate compositions, this may even become • 
a mental exertion. Many an individual, nay, many 
a natiùH undertakes this exertion only with great 
reluctance. The monopoly of the soprano in the 
Italian School is mainly due to the mental indolence 
of the Italian people, who are incapable of that 
assiduous fixing of the attention so characteristic of 
Northern races, when listening to, and enjoying a 
musical chef d^œuvre, with ail its intricacies of 
harmony and counterpoint. On the other hand, 
those whose store of mental energy is but smalt are 
mare easily gratified, and such musical topers can 
consume quantities of music from which the oesthetic 
mind would shrink with dismay. 

Mental aiCtivity is a necessary concomitant in every 
aesthetic enjoyment and often varies very consider- 
ably in several individuals, listening to one and the 
same composition. In the case of sensual and 
emotional natures it may sink to a minimum, whereas 
in highly intellectual persons it alone may turn 
the scale, It is the latter type of mind which 
in our opinion comes nearest to the ^* golden 
mean»* To h^cpqn^ j«fr/^v;nfl»/>^ nftthÎTTg frttt Wfi^^- 
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jiess is required, but truly astheiic listening is an art 
in itself.* 

The habit of revelling in sensations and émotions 
is generally limited to those who bave not the 
preparatoiy knowledge for the aesthetic appréciation 
of musical beauty. With the technically uninitiated 
**the feelings *' play a prédominant part, whîle, in 
the case of the trained musician, they arc quitc in 
the backii^round. The greater the aesthetic élément * 
in the listener's mind (just a^in thejvorkof art), 
Vihe more it counterbalancés purely sensuous in- 
iiuences. ' It is for this reason that the time- 



* It is quite in keeping with W . Hcinse s enthusiastic and dissulute 
nature, to subordinate to a vague emotional impression the positive 
attributes of musical beauty. He ^oes to far (in "Hildegard von 
Hcheothal**) as to aay: **Trae music .... invariably aima at 
** conveying to the listener themeaning of the words and the feelings 
*• they express, and it discharges this function so vvell and pleasantly, 
"that \ve are almost unconscious of it (the music). Such music 
" endures for ever ; il is so naturel that ivc ccnsf to be conscious 0/ ii as 
*• music, and only catch the nicamug oi ihe words." 

The aesthetic appréciation of music, however, ia only possible 
when our mind î& fally awake; when we are consciotia '* of the 
music, and perfectly réalisé all its points of beauty. Heinie, to 
whose naturalism we must pay that tribute of admir.ition to which 
it is entitled, has been greatly overrated as a poet, and stilî more as 
a musician. în const-quence of the pauctty of original treatises on 
muiiic, Heinse has gradually corne to be regarded and quoted as 
one of the best writen on musical œstbetics. How could the fact 
ever be overlooked that, after a few appropri«te remarks, theie forth- 
with cornes such a flood of platitudes and mstiifest errors. as to 
make us marvel at so extraordinary an absence of culture ? Hisi 
want oi technical knowledge is cou pied with an unssound asstheiiç 
jud<:fment,of which his analyses of opéras by Gluck, Jomelli, Traëtta, 
and others atiord abundant proof. Instead oi throwing any light on 
the subject of art, they oontain scarcely anything bue enthusiastit 
exclamations. 
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honoured axiom of the theorists : *' Grave music 
excites a feeling of sadness, and lively music makes 
*' us meny," is not always correct. If every shallow 
Requiem, every noisy funeral march, and every 

whining Adagio had the power to makc us sad, who 
would care to prolong his existence in such a world ? 
A composition that looks us in the face with the 
bright eyes of beauty would nnake us glad, though 
its object were to pîcture ail the woes of the âge ; 
but the obstreperous gaiety of a Finale by Verdi, or 
a Quadrille by Musard» has not always had a 
cheering effect on us. 

T he untrained amateur and the musical senti - 
mentalist are wont to ask whether the music is gay 
or moumful. w hereas the instructed musician 

• enquires whether ît is good or bad,_ The shadow 
cast by such questions plainly indicates the différent 
positions in which the querist^ stand towards the 
source of light. 

Although we assert that true aesthetic enjoyment 

*^~Hepend8 upoiTthe musical merit of the composition, 
it by no means follows that the simple call of a bugle 
or the sounds of yodelHng " in the mountains may 
not at times afFord us much greater delight than the 
most exquisite Symphony. But in cases such as 
thèse music cornes imder the head of the nnassisied chartns 
of Nature as distinguished fromart, The impression is 
not produced by this particular combination of sounds 
but by this spécial kind of natural action, and in point 
of force it may, in conjunction with the rural beauty 
of the surroundingsand theindividual frameof mind, 
eulipi>e any œsthetic enjoyment whatsoever. The 
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pureiy el em ental may. thereforCf p^epo ndf"'*'^ 
the artistic. Yet «athetics, as the science of the A 
tieautifal in art, can ju d ge music only tu ihe sensé of 
an art and can, therefore. take cognizance o f nothing • 
but those effects which, as products of the human 
jaind, corne within the scope of pure contemplati on 
in conséqu ence of the definit e gro uping of The 
primary tactors. 

New t he most essential condition to the aesthetic 
enjoyment of music is tha t of listeni ng to a compo- 
sit ion for its own sake, n o matter wha t jt i s orjwh af 
constructio n it may bear. The moment music is 
used as a means to induce certain states of mind, as 
accessory or omamental, it ceases to be an art in a . 
purely musical sensé. The ehmental properties of 
music are very frequently confounded wîth its artisHe 
beauty, in other words, a part is taken for the whole, 
and unutterable confusion ensues. Hundreds of 
sayings about " music '* do net apply to the art as 
such, but to the sensuous action of its material only. 

When Shakespeare's Hmfy the Fourth cails for 
music on his deathbed (Part IL, Act iv.)» it is most 
assuredly not to listen attentively to the performance, 
but to lull himself with its ethereal éléments, as in a 
dream. Nor are Portia and Bassanio (" Merchant of 
Venice,'* Act III.) likely to bave greatly heeded the 
music which was being played during the ominous 
choosing of the casket. F. Strauss has composed 
charming, nay, highly original music for his Walt^es, 
but it ceases to be such when it is solely used to beat 
time for the dancers. In ail thèse cases it is f 
utterly indiffèrent of yihdXquality the music is,solong 
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as it has the fundamental character needed for the 
occasion, and wh ère ver the question of individuality 
is a matter of indifférence we get a séries of soundSt 
but no mmic. Only he who carries away with him, 
not simply the vague after-eflFect of his fcelîngs, but a 
/ dclinite and lasting impression of the pariicular 
il composition, has truly heard and relished it. Those 
' impressions which elevate our minds, and their 
suprême signiâcance both in a psychical and 
a physiological sensé, should not, however, hinder 
the art-critic from distinguishing in any given effect 
between its sensuous and its aesthetic élément. From 
/ an aesthetic poin t of view music ought to beregarded 
' as a n effect rathcr than a ca use, as a product rather 
than a producin^ agent s 

Just as frequently as peoplexonfuse the elemental 
action of sound with music proper do they fai] to 
distinguish the latter from the principles of rhythm 
and euphony, and from properties such as quiescence 
and motion, dissonance and consonance. The 
présent state ol music and philosophy forbid us» in 
the interest of both, to acquiesce in the expansion of 
the term music *' to the extent understood by the 
ancient Greeks, who used music in connection with 
ail sciences and arts and the training of the mental 
faculties. The famous eulogy of music in "The 
Merchant of Venice" (V., i.)* is the resuit of such a 
confusion of ideas, music itself being confounded 



• " The man that has no music in himself, 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet soundsi 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils," &c. 
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with its principles of euphony, consonance, and 
rhythm. In aphorisms of this kind we may, 
without greatly altermg the sensé, substitute for 
** music " such words as *' poetry," ** art " — ^nay, 
"beauty." The préférence over the other arts, 
which music generally enjoys, is due to its somewhat 
questionable attribute of popularity. Proof of this îs 
to be found in the immediately preceding verses of 
the quoted passage, which are full of praise of the 
soothing eÔect which music has on animais, thus 
makîng it once again play the part of a Van Aken. 

The most instructive examples are to be met with 
in Bettina's Musical Explosions/' as Goethe 
politely styled her letters on music. Bettina, as the 
genuine type of a musical enthusiast, shows how 
improperly the meaning of the term " music ** may be 
widened, in order to tum it freeiy to any use. 
Though ostensibly speaking of music, she always 
talks about the mysteiious influence on her mind, 
and she wilfully incapacitates herself for a dis- 
passîonate investigation by luxuriating in the dreams 
of a lively imagination. A musical composition she 
invariably regards as a kind of natural product, and 
not as a création of the human mind. She, therefore, 
always understands music only in a purely phenom- 
enological sensé. The terms, " music/' musical," 
Bettina applies to innumerable phenomena, simply 
because they happen to have one attribute or 
another in common with music, such as euphony, 
rhythm, and the power of exciting émotions. The 
question, however, does not turn on thèse isolated 
factors, but on the spécifie mode in which they are 
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combined» and through which they are elevated to 
the rank of an art. It is a matter of course that this 
romantic lady considers Goethe, nay, Christ Himself, 

as grcal musicians, though nobody knows whether 
the latter was one, and everybody knows that the 
iormer was not. 

We respect historical modes of viewing things and 
the right of poetic licence, and can quite understand 
why Âristophanes» in his ^'Wasps,'* applîes the 
epithets ** wise and musical " (ow^oy «cal fiownKÔy) to a 
highly-cultured mind. Count Reuihardt's saying, 
too, that Oehlenschlager had " musical eyes " is very 
signihcant. In scientiiic enquiries, however, we 
must exclude from the term " music " any but its 
sestfietic meaning» unless we are to abandon ail hope 
ever to establîsh thîs protean science on firm 
ground. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

To view a thing in its relation to Nature is a 
proceeding of prime importance, and one likely to 
lead to most momentous results. Whoever has 
even slightly felt the puise of the times, knows that 
this conviction is rapidly gaining ground. In ail 
modem research there is a strong leaning to study 
phenomena by the light of the laws of nature, so 
that coquines c\cn mto the most abstruse subjects 
gravitate perceptibly towards the method obtaining 
in the natural sciences. The science of cesthetics, 
too, unless it be satisfied with a sort of sham 
existence, ought to know the knotty root as well as 
the délicate fibre by which every individual art is 
connected with the natural order of things. Now, 
the relation subsisting between music and Nature / 
discloses the most pregnant truths in respect of 
musical aesthetics, and on the just appréciation of this 
relation dépends the treatment of its most difficult sub- 
jects and the solution of its most debatable points. 

Art — considered» fîrst of ail, as passive, not as , 
active — stands in a twofold relation to surrounding; 
Nature : primarily, in respect of the crude matter 
from which it produces ; and secondly, in respect of 
the forms of beauty which the external world affords 
it for artistic reproduction. In both cases. Nature 
stand stoartin thgjapsi tion of akindK bi nefactress^ 
by SMpjSlyTing~the most vital and esRPntjfll [-pg^iirq. 
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ments. It _must now be our endeavour tovguickly 

reviewKhese resources in the înterest of musical 




aesthetics, and to enquire what share of the rational, 
and, therefoie, unequal gifts of Nature has fallen to 
the lot of music. 

On examîning in what sensé Nature provîdes 
music with its maierial^ we find that she supplies 
notliini; but the rough éléments, from which man 
contnves to elicit sounds. The silent ore of the 
mountains, the wood of the forest, the skin and gut 
of animais, is ail that constitutes the raw material, 
properly so-called, with which the musical note is 
formed. At the outset, therefore, we are fumished 
only with material for the j)roduction of materiaL 
that is, of Sound of high or low piich ; in otlicr words, 
the measurable tone. The latter is the primary and 
essentiai condition of ail music, whose function it is 
to so combine thèse tones as to produce melody and 
harmony^ its two main factors. Neither of them is 
provided for us by Nature ready made, but both are 
créations of the human mind . 

The systematic succession of measurable tones 
which we call melody is not to be met with in Nature , 
even in its most rudimentary form . Sound-phenomena 
in unassisted Nature présent no intelligible propor- 
tions, nor can they be reduced to our scale. Melody, 
on the otherhand, isthe " initial force," the life-bloou, 
the primitive cell of the musical organism, with 
which the drift and deveiopment of the composition 
are closely bound up. 

Just as little as melody, do weiind in Nature — the 
sublime barmony of its phenomena notwithstanding— 
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harmony in a musical sensé, the simultaneous 

occurrence of certain notes. Has an^^body ever heard 

a triad, a chord of the sixth or the seventh in 

Nature ? Harmonv. |i^ m*^ Mv is an achievement 

1 of man. only belonyiny to a much later oeriod * 

* — 'TTie Greeks knew of no harmony, but sang in 

octaves or in unison, just as do at the présent time 

those Asiatic tribes who are known to sing. The 

use of dissonances (among which we must incîude 

^ ihird and the sixth) came gradually into 

vogue in the twelfth century, while as late as 

the fiiteenth century, to effect modulations, the 

octave only was used. AU the intervais which 

our présent System of harmony puts into 

réquisition had to be discovered one by one, and 

often more than a century was needed for so 

insignificant an acquisition. Neither the race that 

most cultivated art in ancient times, nor the most 

erudite composers of the early part of the Middle 

Ages were able to do what our shepherdesses 

of the most out-of-the-way mountains can do at the 

présent day — to sin^ in thirds. It must not be 

supposed, however, that the introduction of harmony 

was an addiUonal source of light to music, for it was 

through harmony that the art first emei^ged from utter 

darkness. ** Music, properly so*called| was not born 

until then " (Nàgeli). 

We have seen that Nature is destitute both of 

melody and harmony; but there is a third factpr 

regulating the two former, which existed prior to 

man, and is consequently not of his création. This 

factor is rh ythm. In the galloping of thehorse, the ; 
^^^^ 

K 

( 
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clack of the mill» the singîiig of the blatkbird and thé 
quail, there is an élément of periodîcally recorringp 

motion in the successive beats which, when looked 
at in the aggregate, blend into an intelligible whole. 
Not ail, yet many sounds in Nature are rhythmical, 
and in thèse the principle of duplc4ime rhythm 
(manifesting itself in the rise and fall^ the ebb ané 
Aqw^ is invarîahly disceinible . But the point in 
which natural rhythm differs from human music is 
obvious : in music there is no independc nt r hythm ; 
il oc curs only in connection vvith melody an d harmony 
e xpressed in rhythmical order. Rhythm in Nature, 
on the other hand» is associated neither vi^ith melody 
nor hannonyt but la perceptible only in àerial 
vibrations, that cannot be reduced to a definite 
quantity. It is the only musical élément whîcb 
Nature possesses, the hrst \ve are conscious of, and 
that wîth which the mind of the infant and the 
sayage becomes soonest iamiiiar, When South Sea. 
Islanders rattie with wooden stayes and pièces of 
meta! to the accompaniment of fearful howlings, 
they are performing mtural music» that is, no music 
at ail. But what a T3rrolese peasant sîngs, thou^h 
apparently uninfluenced by art-culture, is, beyond 
dispute, artificial music. The man fnnrîps, of course, __ 
that he sings as Nature prompts him, but to enable 



N ature so to promp t him> the"sêé3^of centuries had 
to yrowj.nd ripen. 
We have now e»tmîned the éléments which fonn- 

the groundwork of the music of to-day, and have 
been forced to the conclusion that man has not 
learnt it ftooi aurrounding Nature. The manner 
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koû. séquence in which music developed into our 
présent System îs a subject treated in the history of 

niusic. Here it is enough to take the facts for 
grantedandtoemphasize the conclusions arrived at — | 
namely^ that melody and harmony, our intervals and i 
our scale, the division into major and minor, 
ftccording to the position of the semitone, and lastly, 
the equal tempérament without which our music i 
(the West European) would be impossible, are 1 
slowly gained triumphs of the human mind. Nature 
bas given man but the organs and the inclination to 
singy together with the faculty to create a musical 
System, having its roots in the most simple relations 
of Sound. Only the latter (the triad, harmonie 
progression) will ever remain the indestructible 
foundation upon which ail future development must 
rest. Let us keep clear of the error, that this (the | \ 
présent) musical System is itself an inhérent élément in / 
Nature, Although even scientists now-a-days mani- ^ 
pttlate musical relations, to ail appearance, without 
any diffîculty, as though the power to do so were 
innate, this by no means proves our présent musical 
laws to be so maii} laws of Nature, but is simply 
due to the enormous spread of musical culture. 
Hand, therefore, is quite right in remarking that our 
infants in the cradle sing better than adult savages. 
If the succession of musical notes werea necessary 
product of Nature, everybody would sing in tune.'** 

•Hand (/Fsthetik der Tonkunst, I., 50) also very justly directs 
attention to the fact that the musical scales of the Scotch Gaels and 
the vanous tnbes of India are alike in the pecuUarity of having 
neitlier fourth. aor wveiitli, the aticcessioti of their notes being 
CrDt A, C. The physically wcU-developed Pitagonians in 
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f If we apply the term " artificial " to our musical 
•System, it must not be construed into the subtilised 
jmeanîngofanarbitrary and conventional arrangement, 
ibut as signifying something that bas gradually 
de\ cloped, as distinguîshed from something pre- 
jexibting in a complète form. 

Hauptmann overlooks this distinction, when he 
calls the notion of an artificial system of music an 
*• absolutely empty one, because musicians were just 
"as powerless to devise intervais and a musical 
*« System, as philologists to invent the words and 
♦* ihc construction of a language."* Language is an 
artificial product in precisely the same sensé as 
music, since neither existsready prepared in Nature, 
but both have been formed by degrees and have to 
^be specially learnt. Languages are not framed by 
philologists, but by the nations themselves according 
to theîr idiosyncrasies, and by way of perfecting them, 
modilications are continually introduced. In the 
same way " musical philologists" have not laid the 
foundation " of music, but have merely fixed and 
substantiated what générations of musical talents 
have unconsciously brought forth with rational 
consistency, though not with inhérent necessity.f 

South America are ontirely ignorant of both vocal and instrumental 
niusic. Our above conclusions, moreover, arc arnplv confirmed by 
the récent and exhaustive enquirics of HelmhoiU into ihe gro.vth of 
uur présent system of music (" Lchrc von dea Tonempfindangen"). 

• M. Hauptmann, " DieNatnrder Hannonikund Metrik,** 1853, p. 7. 

f Our view acG<Mrds with the researches of Jacoh Grimm, who 
amongotherthîngs remarks: "Whoever has gained the conviction 
" that language has originated in the alembic of the human mind, will 

have no doubt as to the source of poetry and music." (" Ursprung 
^ der Spracbe," 185a.) 
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From this process of évolution we may infer that our 
musical System will also, in course of time, be 
enriched with new forms and undergo further 
changes. Music withîn its présent limits, however, 

is still capable of such grcat developrncnt, that an 
altération in the nature of the System seems a very 
remote contingency as yet. If, for instance, the 
System were wldened by the " émancipation of the 
demi-semitones " (of which a modem authoress pro* 
fesses to bave found adumbrations in Chopin's 
music)* the théories of harmony, composition, and 
musical œsthetics would bccome totally changed. 
The musical theorist may, therefore, at présent, 
indulge in this glimpse into the future only so 
far as to concède the bare possibility of such 
changes. 

To disprove our assertion that there is no music in 
Nature, the wealth of sound that enlivens her is 
generally cited as counter-evidence. Should not the 
murmuring brook, the roar of the océan waves, the 
thundering avalanche, and the howling of the wind 
be at once the source of> and the model for human 
music? Have ail thèse rippling, whistling, and 
roaring noises nothing to do with our System of 
music ? We have no option but to reply in the 
négative. AU such sounds are mere noise — i,e.f an 
irregular succession of sonorous puises. Very 1 
seldom, and even then only in an isolated manner, 
does Nature bringforth a musical note of definite and 



* Johanna Kinkel, "Acbt Bnefe ûber ClavierunteirichV* 2852 
(Coua). 
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measurable pitch* But a musical note is thé 
foundation of ail musîc. However deeply and a^ee- 
ably thèse natuial sounds may affect the mind^ 
they form no stepping stone to human music, but 
are mere elemental semblances of it, though it is_ 
true, that eventually they mzy, for the mature human 
music, become highly suggestive factors. Even the 
purest phenomenon in the natural world of sound, the 
song of birds, bas no relation to music, as it cannot 
be reduced to our scale. Natural harmony, too, 
— certainly the sole and indestructible basis existing in 
Nature, on which the principal relations of our music 
repose — should be viewed in its true light. Harmonie 
progression on the ^olian harp (an instrument 
with all its strings alike) is produced by the spon- 
taneous action of Nature, and is grounded, therefore, 
on some natural law; but the progression itself is 
not the immédiate product of Nature. Unless a 
certain measurable, fiindamental tone be sounded on 
a musical instrument, there can be no auxiliary tones 
and consequently no harmonie progression. ^Iftll 
Imust ask beforc Nature can rcp ly. The reflection 
of Sound, called echo, is susceptible of a still simpler 
explanatîon. It is a singular fact, that even authors 
of great ability fail to recognise the fallacy that there 
is real music in Nature. Hand himself, whom we 
have intentionally quoted before, to testify to his 
accurate judgment respecting the incommensurable- 
Aess and the inapplicability of natural sounds for 
purposes of art, dévotes a spécial chapter to " music 
in nature," of which the sonorous waves might " in 
a manner " also be called music. Kiuger expresses 
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himself similarly.^ But when it is a question of 
firât princîples, saving clauses such as *' in a 
manner" are wlioUy inadmissible: the sounds we 
hear ip Nature either are, or are not, music. The 

criterion can only be the measurableness of the tone. 
Hand continually emphasizes " the inspiration," 
*' the revealinf^ of the inner man " and of a " subjec- 
tive feeh'ng," ** the force of individual energy, through 
** which the inmost thoughts find direct utterance." 
Accordîng to this principle th« singing of birds ought 
to be called music, wbereas the tûne of a musical 
box ought not to be . called so. Yet the very 
op}n)site is the truth. 

The "music" of Nature and the music of man^ "^ 

beionf: to Histîn^f rafA^rriri^^o Th<» trancitinn^ 

from the former to the latter passes throagh the 
science of mathematicSi A n important and pre^nant 
proposition* Still, we should be wrong were we to 
construe it in the sensé that man framed his musical i 

System according to calculations purposely made, the / 
System having arisen through the unconscious appli- 
cation of pre-existent conceptions of quantity and 
proportion, through subtle processes of measurinç 
and connting; but the laws by which the latter are . 
govemed were demonstrated only subsequently by 1 
science. I 
As cvcrything in music must be measurablc, while ' 
the spontaneous sounds of Nature cannot be rediiced ! 
to any deiinite quantity, thèse two realms of sound J 
have no true point of contact. Nature does not 

i * " Beitf âge fur Lebcn und Wissenschaft der Tonkunst," paga 
Ï49.&C. ; . _ . ....... 
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supply us with the art-elements of a complète and 
ready prepared System of sound, but only with the 
I crude matter which we utilise for our music. NoJ, 
Ij the voices of animais, but their gut is impnrtancg 
'I to us ; and the animal to which _ music is most 
jj indebted is not the nightm^ale. but the sheep. 

After this prelîminary enquiry, which for the 
just appréciation of the musically beautiful is but 
the basement, indispensable though it be, we will 
pass onward to a higher région» to the domain of 
œsthetics. 

The measurable tone and the complète System 
are merely the means wiih which the composer 

produces, not Zi'hat hc produces. As wood and ure 
are but matter " in re s pect of the tone^_ ^o the 
tone is but ''matter" in respect of music. But 
there is a third and higher sensé of the term 
*' matter " : matter in the sensé of the subject to be 
^ treated — ^the idea to be conveyed — the thème. 
Whence does the composer dérive the matter thus 
understood ? Whence arise the contents of any 
j^iven cr>mposition, the subject which gives it its 
individual and distinctive character? 

Pœtry, painting^ and sctdpture possess in sur- 
rounding Nature an inexhaustible store of subject- 
matten The poet or artist here is impressed by 
some beautiful ol^ect in Nature which forthwith 
becomes the subject of some original production. 



The function of Nature to supply art with models 
is most strikingly exemplihed in painiing and 
sculpture. The paînter eould dra w n n trca^ no 




■ 
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world; thc ^c ulptor could produce no statue without 
tno^v^l^'TTle huma n form, and without ttsing it as~ 
modeL The same holds good of idéal subjects. In 
thc strict sensé of the word they are not " idéal.** 
Is not the " idéal '* landscape composed of rocks, 
trees, water, drifts of cloud — of things, in brief, 
which occur in Nature? The painter can paint 
nothing but what he has sun and closely observed, 
no matter whether he paints a landscape, a " genre/' 
or a historical painting. When our contemporaries 
paint " Huss," Luther/' or " Egmont/' though 
they have never actually beheld their subject, its 
component parts cannot have been copied but Irom 
Nature. The painter need not necessariiy have 
seen this very man, but he must have seen a great 
number of men moving, standing, and walking ; he 
must have notîced their appearance when illumi- 
nated or when castin^ shaclous. Thc iinpobSibiUly 
or unreaHty of the painter's figures would assuredly 
be his greatest reproach. 

Pociry, which Nature fumishes wîth a far wider 
range of beautiful models, is in an analogous 
position. Man and his deeds, his feelings and suffer- 
ings, as coming under our own observation, or as 
handed down to us by tradition — for tradition, too, is 
a pre-existint( factor, something which the poet finds 
already supplied — are the subject-matter of the 
poem, the tragedy, the novel. The poet can give 
us no description of a sunrise, a snow-field, or an 
émotion ; he can introduce neither peasant, soldier, 
miser, nor lover into his play, without having seen 
or studied their originals in Nature^ or without being 
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enabled by accurate accounts to form in his own 
mind such vivid images of them as compensate for 
the want of having them actually présent. 
f Now; on comparin^ music with tliusc aiis, it is 
obvious tiiat Nature lia s provided no tpof^el rapa hjg * 
of becom ing its subject-maUer. ^ 

There is nothing beautiful in Nature a$ fc^r as mui^iç . 
is concerned, 

This distinction between music and the other arts 
I (with the sole exce ption of architecture^ which is 
j likewise w ithout models in Nature) is a profound and 
|jmomeiTtous_on^ 

The work of the painter or poet is a continuai 
copying or reproducing (drawn from reality or the 
imagination}» but it is impossible to copy music from 
Nature. Nature knows of no Sonata, no Overture» 
no Rondo ; but she knows of landscapes, of scènes of 
every-day life, of idyls and tragédies. The Aris- 
totelian proposition, that it is the office of art to 
imitate Nature — a proposition which philosophers 
even of the last century viewed with favour — ^has 
long since been amènded, and, having been commen- 
ted upon ad nameam^ it needs no further exposition 
in this enquiry, ♦Art should not slavishly copy 
Isaturc, but rcniodcl it. This expression alone 
shows that sumething must have existed ^n'or to art 
that admits of being remodelied. This something is 
the protot3rpe» the thing of beauty which Nature 
provides for art« A beautiful landscape, a groùp, or 
à poem inspires thé painter to an artistic reproduc* 
tion i while the poet is similarly inspired by à 
historical event, ur by some adventure. But wàat lii 
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there in Nature that could ever indncp. thp cnmpmar 
to exclaim ; what a magnificent mod^ ^ for an Over. 
ture, a Symphony 1 The composer can remodcl j 
not hing; he has to create everythinfr ah étijUn- \ [ 
Tbat which the painter or the poet gleans in con- 
templating the beautiful în Nature, the composer 
has to draw from his own fertile imagination. He 
must watch for the propitinus moment, when it 
begins to ring and sing within him ; he will then 
enter heart and seul into his task» and create from 
within that which has not its like in Nature, and 
which» therefore, unlike the other arts, is truly not 
of this world. 

If, in respect of the painter and the poet, we 
classed man with the ** beautiful objects " in Nature, 
whereas m respect of the composer we excluded the 
. ri6h mélodies of man in their pristine freshness, we 
did not do so from bias. The singing shepherd is not 
an objcct, but a subject of our art. His song, if 
consisting of measurable and systematically adjusted 
successions of notes, how simple soever thèse may 
be, is a création of the human mind, no matter 
whether a herdboy or a Beethoven invented it. 

A composer who introduces into his music true 
national airs does not thereby make use of a spon- 
taneous product of Nature, the airs being always 
traceable to someone who originated them — how did 
he corne by them ? Did he copy them from a model 
in Nature ? This is the question we must ask, and 
only a négative reply is possible. Popular airs are 
not things already existing — ^natural objects of beauty, 
às it were— but tbey are the first stage of true art. 
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art in its native simplicity, Such airs are natural 
models for music just as little as the ilowers and 
soldîers daubed with charcoal on the walls of goard- 
rooms and lumber yards are natural models for 

painting. Both are products of human art. Of the 
figures drawn in charcoal the originals exist in 
Nature, whereas for the popular air no such original 
exists; it cannot be traced to any prototype in nature. 

A veiy common error arises from the term 
** subject *' being understood in its wider sensé when 
speaking of music, in support of which it is pointed 
out that Beethoven really composed an Overture to 
**EgTnont" or (to avoid remindinç^ us by the pré- 
position *' to" of itsdramatic meaning) that Beethoven 
composed ** Egmont," Berlioz " King Lear," and 
Mendelssohn Melusina/' Have not thèse narratives» 
say they, furnished the composer with subjects, as 
they do the poet ? Not in the least. To the poet 
thèse characters are true models which he recasts, 
whereas to the composer they are mère suggestions — 
^ f'.g. . poetic suggestions. The natural model for th e 
i composer would have to be an audible something^ as 
I it is a visible something for the painter and a 
• \ t^igj bîesomethi ng for the sculptor. Theindividuality 
of** Egmont," his deeds, expériences, and sentiments, 
do not form the subject of Beethoven's Overture, as 
; they do in the case of the pamtmg or the drama 
• ** Egmont.*' The subject of the Overture consists of 
\ succession s of notes, which the composer drew from the 
store ofhisown imagination» free from ail l imitations, 
exc ept those fixed by the intrinsîc laws of music. 
"Trhese successions of notes are, cesthetically speaking. 
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cntirely indépendant of the idea ** Egmont " with / 
which the poetic fancy of the composer alone has / 
linked them ; no matter whether this idea iîrst 
suggested them in some inscrutable manner^ or 
whether he subsequently found them snitable for hîs 
composition. This connection, however, is so loose 
and arbitrar}' that in lislening to a pièce of music \vc 
should never even guess at its alieged subject,jDut for 
thename purposely attached to it by the authon^It is 
this name alone which, from thevery beginning, forces 
our thoughts into a certain channel. Berlioz's 
maprnific ent Overturc is no more causa ïlv related 
to the i dea King Lear than a Waltz by Stra uss. 
It is impossible tQ iay too much stress upon this 
fact, as the most erroneous views prevail on this very 
point. Qn h on comjxmne the Waltg bv Strauss 
o r the Overturc by Berlioz with the idea King 
L^ear/ * does the former appcar to be inconsistent 
and the latter consistent with it. But we ar e induced 
to make t jie_corn parisQn by the expiicit command of 
th ç author. and not by something inhérent in the 
music itself^^ ^ certain title prompts us to contrast 
the pièce of music with some object extemal to it, 
and we are thus under the necessity of measurîng it 
by some standard than the musical one. 

It may possibly be said that Beethoven's Overture 
to " Prometheus " is not sufficiently grand for the 
subject, but intrinsically it is proof against ail attacks, 
and nowhere can a musical âaw or imperfection 
be shown to exist. The Overture is perfect because 
the working out of îts musical subject is faultiess. 
To treat its pocitc part in like manner is a totally 
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différent matter. The poetic treatment arises and 
disappears with the title. In the case of a 
composition with a definite title, this demand can, 
moreover, only apply to certain charactehstic 
attributes: the music may bave to be solemn or 
lîvely» gloomy or cheerful ; its opening may have to 
be simple ànd its close gay or moumfuly &c. Poetry 
and pamtmg arc expected to clothe their subjects in 
a definite and concrète individuality, and not merely 
with gênerai attributes. For this reason it is quite 
conceivable that Beethoven's Overture to "Egmont '* 
would bear equally wcU the title " William Tell " 
or "Joan of Arc." But the drama "Egmont/'or 
the painttng ** Egmont '* could at the worst only lead 
to the error that another individual in the same 
position is meant, but not that the circumstances 
themselves are entirely difterent. 

It is clear, therefore, that the relation of music tq 
Nature is most intimately connected with the question 
of its subjecUmatUr, 

There is stîll another ùtctor selected from musîcat 
literature, for the purpose of proving that music has 
a prototype in Nature. Instances are adchiced of 
composers having derived from Nature not only 
their poetic inspiration (as in the cases alluded to), 
but of having faithfuUy reproduced some of her 
spontaneous utterances: the cock-crowing ini 
Haydn's Oratorio "The Seasons,** the call of the 
cuckoo, the song of the nightingale, the whistle of 
the quail in Beethoven's Pastoral " Symphony and 
in Spohr's " Consécration of Sound." But though 
we recognise thèse imitations, and though we lisfm 
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to thera in a musical work, theîr meaning îs a poetic 
and not a musical one. The cock-crowing îs not 
introduced as heautiful music, or indeed as music at 
ail, but merely to recall in us the impression asso* 
dated in our mînd wîth the phenomenon in question. 
" I have almost^sAm Haydn's • Création/ wrote 
Thieriot to Jean Paul, after listeninfi: to a per- 
formance of this Oratorio. We are only reminded 
by universally-known sayings and quotations that it 
is early mom, a balmy summer's night, or spring- 
time. Except in a pnrelv descriptive sensé, nb 
composer ha s ever been able to utilise the sounds of 
- Rature for anv truly mu sical purpose. . AU the 
natural sounds in the woi Id arc powerless to produce 
a single musical thèmes simply because they are not 
music, and it is significant that music can only enlist 
Nature into its service, if it wants to dabble in the 
art of painting.* 



• The misconception that the ppontaneous sounds of Nature shonld 
be bodily translerred to a musical composition — which, as O. Jahn 
aptiy remaries, i« admissible only lo rare cases as a jest, is a totally 
dififerent tiiing iram sudi cases (wbich, by the way, ought not to be 
câlted ** paînting** at ail) where semi-musical phenomena, through 
theîr rhythmic or sonorous character, — the rushing and splashing 
of water, the singing of birds, the howling of the wind, the whizzing 
of arrow<?, the hummînf^ of the spinning-wheeî, ^'C, su^gcst to the 
composer — but are by no means "literally copied " by him — thèmes 
of indcpcndent beauty, which are worked out vvith perfect freedom 
and bear the impress of true art. " Of this privilège the poet makes 
** use in the choice of the words and the mètre ; but in music it extends 
** over a moch wider area^coiintless musical etonents beingscattered 
**throughoat Nature," and an abundance of notable examples is 
•npplied both 1^ classical and modem composers; only the latter 
proceed.with mQch greater tubtlety tban did the former. 
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' CHAPTER VII. 

Has J^iusic^-any subject ? This has been a burning 
question ever sincepeople began to reflect upon music. 
It has been answered both in the affirmative and in the 
négative. Many prominent men, almost exclusively 
phUosopherSt among whom we may mention Rousseau, 
Kant, Hegel, Herbart,* Kahlert, &c., hold that music 
has no subject. The numerous physiolo^ists who 
endorse this view include such eminent thinkcrs as 
LrOtze and Helmholtz, whose opinions, strengthened 
as they are by musical knowledge» carry great 
weight and authority. Tbose who contend that 
music has a s»hjeei art numerically far stronger: 
among them are the trained musiciam of the literary 
profession, and thcir convictions are shared by the 
of the public. 
It may seem almost a matter for surprise that 
just those who are familiarwith the technical side 
of music should be unwilling to concède the unten- 
ableness of a doctrine which is at variance with 
those very technical principles, and which thinkers 
on abstract subjects might perhaps be pardoned for 

* Robert Zimmermann, in hîs récent work, " Die allgemeîne 
^.sthetik als Formwissenschaft " (Vienna, 1865), founded as it is un 
Herbart s pnncipies, has applied the morphological principle with 
■trkt logicâl coosistency to ail artSi and consequently also to music. 
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propoundin^. The reason is, that many of thèse 

musical authors are more anxious to save the so- 
called honoiir of their art than to ascertain the truth. 
They attack the doctrine that music has no subject. 



against dogma. The çontraiy view' appears to them 
in the light of a degrading errer and a form of crude 
and heinous materialism. ** What ! the art that 

** charms and élevâtes us ; to which so many noble 
** minds bave devoted a whole lifetime ; which the 

vehicie of the most sublime thoughts ; that art to 
*' be cursed with unmeaningness, to be mere food for 

the sensés» mere empty sound 1 Hackneyed 
exclamations of thîs description which» though 
made up of several disconnected propositions, are 
generally uttered in one breath, neither prove nor 
disprove anything. The question is not a point of 
honour» not a party-badge, but simply the discovery 
of truth ; and in order to attain this object, it is of 
the first importance to be clear regarding the pointa 
which are under debate. 

It is the indiscrimmate use of the terms, 
contents, subject, maiter, which has been, and still 
is, responsible for ail this ambiguity; the same 
meaning being expressed by différent terms, or the 
same term associated with différent meanings. 
**Conknts" in the tnie and original sensé, is 
that which a thing cmiains, what it holds 
within. The notes of which a pièce of music 
is composed, and which are the parts that go to' 
make up the whole, are the contents in this sensé. 
The ciicumstance that nobody will accept this 



not as one opinion against 
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définition as a satisfactory solution, but that it is dis- 
missed as a truism, is due to the word contents " 
(subject) being usually confounded with the word 
"object." An enquiry into the "contents** of 

musical compositions raises in such people's minds 
the conception of an ^'objecf (subject-matter ; 
topic), which latter, being the idea,the idéal élément, 
they represent to themselves as almost antithetical 
to the ** material part/' the musical notes. Music 
bas, indeed, no contents as thus understood; no 
1 1 subject in the sensé that the subject to be treated is 
somethingextraneous to the musical notes. Kahlert 
' is right in emphatically maintaining that music, 
unlike painting, admits of no ** description in words " 
(/Esth. 380), though his subséquent assumption 
that a description in words may, at times, ''com- 
pensate for the want of ssthetic enjoyment," is false. 
It may be the means, however, of clearly perceiving 
the real bearing of the question. The query 
" what " is the subject of the music, must necessarily 
be answerable in words, m usic really bas a 
subject,'* because an ** indemnité subject " upon 
\vliich cveryone puts a d ifférent construction, which 
çan only be ielt and not translated into words. is not 
v a subject as we have defined it. 

Music consists o f s uccessio ns and fo rms of sound , 
and thèse alone constitute the subject. They again 
remind us of architecture and dancing which like- 
wise aim at beauty in form and motion, and are also 
' devoid of a definite subject. Now, whatevec be the 
effect of a pièce of music on the individual mind, and 
howsoever it be interpreted, it bas no sitbject beyond 
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the combinations of notes we hear, for music does I 
not only speak by means qf sounds^ it speaks nothing 

but soinid. 

Krûger — ^the opponent of Hegel and Kahlert — ^who 
is probably the most learned advocate of the doctrine 

that music lias a " subject " — contends that this art 
présents but a différent side of the subject which 
other arts, such as painting, represent. ** Ail plastic 
figures," he says (Beitrâge, 131), " are in a state of 
quiescence ; they do not exhibit présent» but past 
action, or the state of things at a given moment. 
** The paintîng, therefore, does not show Apollo van- 
** quishing, but it lepresents the victor, the furious 
** warrior," &c. Music, on the other hand, ** supplies to 
** those plastic and quiescent forms the motive force, 
*' the active prînciple, the inner waves of motion; and 
" whereas in the former instance we knew the true, 
but inert subject, to be anger, love, &c., we here 
" know the true and active subject tobe lovîng, rush- 
** ing, heaving, storming, fummg." The latter portion 
is only partly true, for though music may be said to 
*' rush, heave, and storm,*' it can neither " love " nor 
be ^^angry." Thèse sentiments we ourselves import 
into the music» and we must here refer our readers 
to the second chapter of this book, Krûger then 
proceeds to compare the definiteness of the painter's 
subject with the musical subject, and remarks : **The 
"^flt«^^r represents Orestes, pursued by the Furies: 
** his outward appearance, bis eyes, mouth, forehead, 
and posture, give us the impression of flight, gloom, 
and despair; at his heels the spirits of divine 
vengeance, whose imperious and sublimely terrible 

L 2 
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commands he cannot évade, but wholikewiae présent 
" unchanging outlines» ieatures, and attitudes. The 
composer does not exhîbît fleeing Orestes in iixed 

**lines, but from a point of view from which the 
** painter cannot pourtray him : he puts into his music 
** the tremor and shuddering of his soul, his inmost 
" feehngs at war, urging his âight/* &c. This, in our 
opinion, ts entirely false ; the composer is unable to 
represent Orestes either in one way or another; in 
fact, he cannot represent him at alL 

The objection that sculpture and painting are also 
unable to represent to us a giveji historical 
personage, and that we could not know the figure to 
be Uiis very individual, but for our previous knowledge 
of certain historical facts, dœs not hold good. 
True, the figure does not proclaim itself to be 
Orestes; the man who has gone through such or 
such expériences, and whose existence is bound up 
with certain biographie incidents ; none but the poet 
can represent that, since he alone can narrate the 
events; but the painting "Orestes" unequivocally 
ahows us a youth with noble features, in Greek 
attire, his looks and attitude betokening fear and 
mental anguish ; and it shows us this youth pursued 
and tormented by the awe-inspinng goddesses of 
vengeance. Ail this is clear and indubitable ; a 
visible narrative — no matter whether the youth be 
called Orestes or otherwise* Only the antécédent 
causes — ^namely, that the youth has committed 
matricide, &c., cannot be expressed. Now, what can 
music give us in point of defîniteness as a counter- 
part to the visible subjecl of the painter — apart 
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from the historical élément ? Chords of a dimtnished 

seventh, thèmes in minor keys, a rollingbass, &c. — 
musical forms, in brief, which might signifya woman 
just as weli as a youth ; one pursued by myrmidons 
instead of furies; somebody tortured by jealousy or 
by bodily pain ; one bent on revenge^in sbort, any- 
thing we can think of, if we must needs imagine a 
subject for'tbe composition. 

It seems almost superfluous to expressly recall the 
proposition, already established by us, thatwhenever 
the subject and the descriptive power of music are 
under debate, instrumental music alone can be taken 
into account* Nobody is likely to disregard this so 
far as to instance Orestes in Gluck's ** Ipbigenia/' 
for this ** Orestes is not the composeras création. 
The words of the poet, the appearance and gestures 
of the actor, the costume and the painter's décora- 
tions produce the complète Orestes. The com- 
poser's contribution — the melody — is possibly th e 
most beauUftd part of ail, but it happens to be iust 
that factor which haa nothing wha^cver to do with 
the real Orestes. 

Lessing has shown with admirable perspicuity 
vvhat the poet and what the sculpter or painter may 
nake of the story of Laocoon. The poet by the 
aid of speech gives us the historical, mdividually- 
defined Laocoon; the painter and sculpter shows us 
the terrible serpents, crushing in their coils an old 
man and two boys (of determinate âge and appear- 
ance, dressed after a particular fashion, &c.), who 
by their looks, attitudes, and gestures express the 
agonies of approaching death. Of the composer 
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Lessin^;]^ says nothing, and this was only to be 
expected, since there is nothing in ** Laocoon 
which could be turncd into music. 

We have already alluded to the intimate connec- 
tion between the question of subject in musical 
compositions and the relation of music to the 
heauiies of Nature. The composer looks in vain for 
models such as those which render the subjects of 
other art-products both definite and recognisablc, 
and an art for which Nature can provide no aesthetic 
model must, properly speaking, be incorporeal. A 
prototype of its mode of manifestation is nowhere 
to be met with, and ît can, therefore, not be in- 
cliidcd m the range of living expériences. It does 
not reproduce an already known and classified 
subject, and for this reason it bas no subject that 
.can be taken hold of by the intellect, as the latter 
can be exercised only on deônite conceptions. 
^ The term subject (substance) can, properly 
' speaking, be applied to an art-product only, if we 
regard it as the corrélative of Jorin. The terms 
} **form" and substance" supplément each other, 
! and one cannot be thou^ht of except in relation to 
the other. Wherever the " form " appears mentally 
inséparable from the " substance/' there can be no 
question of an independent substance " (subject). 
I Now. j n rn isic. su! stn nç^^^ d form, the subject and 
its working out. the ima^e and the realised concep- 
tion are mysteriously blended in one undecompo - 
sa ble whnïe. This complèt e fusion of substance^înj 
form is exclusively characterist^c of music^ a nd 
présents a sharp contrast to poetiyj, painting, and 
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sculpture, inasmuch as thèse arts are capable of 

representing the same idea and the same event in 
différent forms. The story of William Tell supplied 
to Floiian the subject for a historical novel, to 
Schiller the subject for a play, while Goethe began 
to treat it as an epic poeni. The substance is every* 
where the same, equally resolvable into prose, and 
capable of being narrated; aiways clearly recog- 
nisable, and yet the form differs in c^ch case. 
Aphrodite emerging from the sea is the subject of 
innumeiable paintings and statues, the various 
forms of which it is, nevertheless, impossible to 
confuse* In music, no distinction can be made 



independently of the substance* Let us look ati 

this more closely. 

In ail compositions the independent, ccsthetically 
undecomposable sul^ject of a musical conception is 
the tlicmCy and by the thème, the musical microcosm, 
we should always be able to test the alleged subject 
underlying the music as such. Let us examine the 
leading thème of some composition, say that of 
Beethoven's Symphony in B flat major. Wbat 
its subject (substance) ? What its form? Where 
does the latter commence and the former end ? 
That its subject does not consîst of a determinate 
feeling, we think we have conclusively proved, and 
this truth becômes only the more évident when 
tested by this or by any other concrète example. 
What then is to bc ctilled its subject ? The groupsof 
sounds ? Undoubtedly ; but they have a form 
already. And what is the form ? The groups o£ 
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sounds as^ain ; but hère they are a replète form. 
£very practical attempt at resolving a thème into 
subject and form ends in arbitrariness and con- 
tradiction. Take, for instance, a thème repeated by 
another instrument or in the higher octave. Is the 
subject changed thereby or the form ? If, as is 
generally the case, the latter is said to be changed, 
then ail that remains as the subject of the thème 
would simply be the séries of intervais, the skeleton 
frame for the musical notation as the score présents 
them tothe eye* But this is not musiciU deôniteness, 
it is an abstract notion. It may be likened to a 
pavillon with stained window panes, through which 
the saine cm ironmcnt appears, now rcd, novv bluc, 
and now yellow. The environment itself changes 
neither in substaitce nor in form, but merely in colour» 
This property of exhibiting the same forms in 
countless hues, from themost glaring contrastsdown 
to the finest distinctions of shade, is quite pecuHar 
to music and is one of the most fertile and powerful 
causes of its tftcctivcncss. 

A thème originally composed for the piano and 
subsequently arranged for the orchestra acquires 
thereby a new form but not a form for the first iime, 
the formai élément being part and parcel of the 
primary conception. The assertion that a thème by 
the process of instrumentation changes its subject 
while rctiiining its form u> cvcn less Icnable, as such 
a theory involves still greater contradictions, the 
listener being obliged to affirm, that though he 
recognises it to be the same subject " it somehow 
" sounds like a différent one.'* 
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It îs true that in îooking at a composition în the 
aggregate and more particularly at musical works of 
great length, we are in the habit of speaking of form 
and subject ; in such a case, however* thèse terms 
are not understood in their primitive and logical 
sensé, but in a specifically musical one. What we 
call the form " of a Svmphony, an Overture. a^ 
Sonata ^n Aria, a Chorus, &c. , is the architectonic 
combination of the units and groups of units of 

' which a composition is made up : or more definitelv 
spea king, the symmetry of their successions, their 

' contrasts> rcpetitions, and gênerai working put. But 
thus understood the subject is identical with the 
thèmes with which this architectonic structure is 
buîlt up. Subject is here, therefure, no longer con- 
strued in the sensé of an object/' but as the subject 
in a purely musical sensé* The mrds " substance ** 
and " form *' in respect of entîre compositions are 
used in an œsthetic, and not in a strictly logical- 
sensé. If we wish to apply them to music in the 
latter sensé, we must do so, not in relation to the 
composition in the aggregate, as a whole consisting 
of parts, but in relation to its ultimate and aesthetic- 
ally undecomposable idea. This ultimate idea is 
the ^ieme or thèmes, and in the latter substance and 
form are indissolubly connected. We cannot ac- 
quaint anybody with the " subjec t" of a thème, 
except by playins^ i t. The suljject of a composition 
can, therefore, not be understood as an object derived 
from an external source, but as something intrin- 1 
sically musical ; in other words, as the concrète | 
group of soun^s in a pièce of music. Now, as a 
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composition must comply with the formai laws of 
beauty» it cannot run on arbitrarily and at random, 
bat must develop gradually with intelligible and 
organic definiteness, as buds develop into rich 

blossoms. 

Here we have the principal thème; the true topic 
or subject of the entire composition. Everything it 
COQ tains, though originated by the unfettered imagin- 
ation, is nevertheless the natural outcome and effect 
of the thème which détermines and forms, régulâtes 
and pervades its every part. We may compare it 
to a self-evident truth which we accept for a moment 
as satisfactory, but which our mind would fain see 
tested and developed, and in the musical working 
out this development takes place analogously to the 
logical train of reasoning in an argument. The 
thème, not unlike the chief hero in a novel, is 
brought by the composer into the most varied 
States and surrounding conditions, and is made to 
pass through ever-changing phases and moods — 
everything, no matter what contrasts it may 
présent, is conceived and formed in relation to the 
thème. 

The epîthet wiÛunU a subjeci, might possîbly be 
applied to the freest form of extemporising, during 

which the performer indulges in chords, arpeggios, 
and rosahas, by way of a rest, rather than as a 
créative effort, and which does not end in the pro- 
duction of a definite and connected whole. Such 
extempore pla3âng has no individuality of its own, 
by which one might recognise or distinguîsh ît> and 
it would be quite correct to say that it bas no 
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subject (in the wider sensé of the term), because it bas 
no tbeme. ^ 

Thus the thème or the thèmes are the real subject 
of a pièce of music. 

In aesthetic and critical reviews far toc little 
importance is attached to the Uading thème of a 
composition ; it alone reveals at once the mind which 
conceived the work. Every musician, on hearing 
the first few openingj bars of Beethoven's Ovcrture 
to '*Leonore" or Mcndtlssohn's Overture to "The 
Hébrides,'' though he may be totally unaware of the 
subséquent development of the thème, must recognise 
at once the treasure that lies before him ; whereas 
the music of a thème from Donizetti's "Fausta" 
Overture or Verdi's Overture to " Louisa Miller" 
will, without the need of forther examination, 
convince us that the music is fit only for low music 
halls. German theorists and exécutants prize the 
musical working-out far more than the inhérent merits 
of the thème. But whatever is not contained in the " 
thème (be it q \ ci tly or in disguise) is incapable of 
organic growth, and t tlie pres ^fit ^^"^^ ^^n^^U 
orchestral works of the Beethoven type it is. perhap s. 
d ue not so much to an imp erfect knowledge^f the, 
working out, as to the want of sympho nie power andj 
fp.rti|^^y nf the thèmes. 

On enquiring into the subject of music we should, 
above ail, beware of using the term " subject " in a 
eulogistic sensé. From the fact that music bas no 
extrinsic subject (object) it does not follow that it is 

without any intrinsic merit. It is clear that those who, 
with the zeai of partisanship, contend that music bas 
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a " subject," really mean ** intellectual merit." Wc 

can only ask our readers to revert to our re marks in 
the thiid chapter of this buok. Music is to be 
played, but it is not to be played with. Thoughts 
and feelings pervade with vital energy the musical 
organîsm, the embodiment of beauty and symmetiy» 
and though they are not identical with the organism 
iisdf nor yet msibUf they are» as it were» its breath 
of life. The composer thinks and worh . but he 
thinks and works in sound, away from the realities of 
the external \ vorid.. ' We deliberately repeat this 

/commonplace, for even those who admit it in 
principle, deny and violate it when carried to its 
logical conclusions* They conceive the act of com- 
posing as a translation into sound of a gîven subject» 
whereas the sounds themselves are the untranslatable 

J and original tongue. If the composer is nhli^[p.d to 
t hink in sounds, it follows as a matter of course that . 
music has no subject external to itself, for of a 
subiect in this sensé we ought to be able to think in 

\words. 

Though, when examining into the subject of music, 
we rigorously excluded compositions written for 

given sets of words as bcing inconsistent with the 
conception of music pure and simple, yet the master- 
pieces of vocal music are mdispensabie for the 
formation of an accurate judgment respecting the 
intrinsic worih of music From the simple song to 
the complex opéra and the time-lionoured practice of 
using music for the célébration of religious services, ' 
music has never ceased to accumpany the most 
tender and profound affections of the human mind 
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and bas thus been the indirect means of glonfying 
them. 

Apart from the existence of an intrinsk merii^ there 
Î8 a second corollary which we wîsh to emphasize. 

Thoujj^h music possesses beautv of form without anv 
ext iinsic subject, this does not dup rive it o f the 
Qualitv of tndividuality. The act of inventing a » 
certain thème» and the mode of working it out, are 
aiways so unique and spécifie as to defy their 
inclusion in a wider generality. Thèse processes are 
distinctly and unequivocally individual in nature. A 
thème of Mozart or Beethoven rests on as fîim and 
independent a loundation as a poem by Goethe, an 
epigram by Lessing, a statue by Thorwaldsen, or a 
painting by Overbeck. The independent musical 
thoughts (thèmes) possess the identity of a quota- 
tion and the distinctness of a painting; they are 
individual, personal, etemal. 

Unable, as we were, to endorse Hegel's opinion 
respccting the want of intellectual merit in music, it 
seems to us a still more glaring error on his part to 
assert that the sole function of music is the expres- 
sing of an "inner non-individuality." £ven from 
Hegers musical point of view» which» while over* 
looking the ^inherently form-giving and objective 
activity of the composer, conceives music as the ii ee 
manifestation of purely subjective states, its want of 
individuaUty follows by no means, since the subjec- 
tively-producing mind is essentially individual. 

How the individuality shows itself in the choice 
and working ont of the varions musical éléments, we 
have already pointed out in the third chapter* The 
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stigma that music has no subject is, therefore, quite 
unmerited. Music has a subject — i.e., a musica l 
subject, which is no less a vital spark of thc divine 
firè than the beautiful of any other ar t. Y ci, only b^- 
gteadfastly denying the existence ot any other 
** subject " m music, is it possible to save ils true 
subje ct." The indefinite émotions which at bcst 
underlie the other kind of subject, do not explain its 
spiritual force. The latter can only be attributed to 
the definite beauty of musical form» as the resuit of 
the untrammeled working of the human mind on 
material susceptible of intellectual manipulation. 
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